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officially  recognized  year  of  the  founding  of  the 
Japanese  l&biplre  is  660  B.C, ,  and  froui  then  until  ii.D.64>5  the 
governiaent  of  Japan  may  be  described  as  tribal. 

It  was  I  of  course,  a  primitive  form  of  government  and 
in  A,D.646  the  tribal  institutions  were  discarded.  During 
the  7th  and  8th  Centuries,  there  grew  up  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  capital  at  consisting  of  a  national 

council  of  three  Imperial  Advisers  and  eight  Administrative 
Departments  of  State.  Governors  were  designated  by  the 
Emperor  to  rule  the  provinces  and  magistrates  for  the  dis¬ 
tricts  were  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Governors. 

The  Imperial  ?a..iily  was  kept  in  seclusion  in  KfOTO,  and 
for  centuries  prior  to  the  iiEIJI  Restoration  in  1867»  Shoguns 
and  other  military  lords  ruled  Japan. 

The  TokU^awa  Shogunate,  ruled  by  fifteen  successive 
Shoguns  lasted  from  l603  to  1867.  It  </a8  an  autocratic 
military  government  fully  centralized  and  built  on  a  wide  basis 
of  feudal  functionaries  whose  duties  reached  to  all  parts 
of  the  Anpira.  The  Emperor  reigned  ceremonially  without 
governing  as  he  had  done  for  centuries,  and  the  central 
agency  of  government  was  the  Council  of  State. 

The  economic  causes  for  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  were  many.  The  gradual  and  steady  expansion 
of  the  iioney  economy  and  the  growth  of  the  merchant  class 
had  the  definite  effect  of  undermining  feudalism.  Moreover, 
Imperial  salaries  were  largely  paid  in  land  and  large 
tax-exa'apted  estates  were  built  up.  as  a  result,  the 
revenues  of  the  central  government  were  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  governmental  machinery  collapsed  through 
malnutrition. 

The  15th  and  last  Shogun  gave  up  his  title  without 
resistance  in  1867,  the  Imperial  Governiuent  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  Restoration  under  the  Emperor  Meljl  began.  The 
government  was  moved  from  Kyoto  to  Edo  in  1868  emd  Edo  was 
renamed  Tokyo  or  East  Capital. 

Feudalism  was  abolished  by  Imperial  Rescript  in  1871 
and  the  Reconstruction  dates  from  that  year.  Important 
administrative  changes  soon  followed.  Many  organs  of  the 
national  govermient  of  today  were  created  during  this 
period  and  some,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  do  not 
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operate  within  the  structure  of  the  present  Constitution 
but  do  so  Independently  of  It, 

After  Jiorjn  was  onened  to  Western  coiroorce.  Western 
political  Ideas  were  taken  up  by  many  Japanese  and  the 
demand  for  some  form  of  representative  constitutional 
government  beca"’e  so  vehement  that  It  was  considered  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  the  Emocror  Issue  an  ‘Imperial  Decree 
promising  the  establlsh'-ent  of  a  parliamentary  system. 

The  Imperial  Decrae  of  12  October  I88I  contained  the 
declaratj on: 


’’We  shall  In  the  23rd  year  of  Meljl 
(1890)  establish  a  Parliament  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  llrl*-ation  upon  the  Imperial 
prorogattve  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Parliament,  we  shall  decide  and  make  pro¬ 
clamation  In  duo  time," 

Pull  understanding  of  the  functioning  of  Japanese 
administration  demands  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
although  the  Imperial  Constitution  (Telkoku  Kemno)  Is  the 
central  legal  document  of  the  government,  it  is  certainly 
not  all-governing. 

The  government  of  Japan  functions  under  mi’ltl-pollcy 
forming  bodies  which  are  separate  creations  from  the 
Imperial  Constitution,  The  constructlo-'  of  government  Is 
vortical  and  laws,  ordinances  and  rescripts  come  down  to 
the  subjects.  The  difference  between  a  law  and  an  ordinance 
lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  a  law  can  make  alterations 
In  any  of  the  existing  ordinances  whereas  no  ordinance 
can  alter  any  of  the  existing  laws  (Article  IX  of  the 
Constitution)  <• 

In  addition  to  determined  efforts  to  glean  the  best 
from  Western  nations  to  operate  a  centralized  nonarchlal 
government,  the  Japanese  early  brought  Into  the  Empire 
all  scientific  knowledge  which  they  thought  they  could 
use  -  connunlcatlon  systems,  telegraph,  lights,  telephones, 
railroads  and  steamships  -  all  were  required  to  enable 
the  monarchy  -to  cement  Its  position  of  regained  authority. 

The  work  of  the  Reformists  nay  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that ‘they  created  a. new  nonarchlal  government  dfessed 
In  western  forms. 
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The  result  Is  a  schero  of  government  in  which  the 
basic  law  or  Constitution  is  essentially  Prussian  in  ori¬ 
gin.  the  s^-ructure  of  the  law-naking  bodies  is  patterned 
on  those  of  England,  and  the  system  of  local  governrent 
is  similar  to  that  of  Franco's  Third  Republic, 

Manhood  suffrage,  rlnlsterlal  rosponslbillty,  a 
Privy  Council,  political  parties,  a  bl-canoral  parliament 
with  an  aristocratic  upper  house,  the  secret  ballot, 
prefects  and  mayors,  national  law  codes,  a  constltutlor, 
trial  by  jury  and  idnlnistr.atlvo  courts  -  all  of  these 
are  features  of  modern  Japanese  governrent,  yet  none  is 
indigenous  to  the  country. 

It  should  be  mentioned  at  that  stage  that  in  Jaoan 
the  Ordinance  power  goes  beyond  the  effectuation  of  statutes 
and  the  delegation  of  functions,  to  which  the  Ordinance 
power  is  essentially,  though  not  entirely,  restricted  in* 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  It  accomplishes, 
tinder  the  constitution,  a  variety  of  purposes  which  are, 
in  many  western  countries,  left  to  the  Legislature,  It 
follows  the  model  of  the  continental  European  type  by  which 
the  Executive  exercises  a  United  Inherent  power  of  legld- 
lation  at  his  own  discretion. 

This  inherent  power  of  legislation  by  ordinance  in 
Japan  is  greater  than  in  any  other  constitutionally 
governed  state  and  enbi'aces  the  power  to  establish  the 
whole  administrative  hierarchy,  to  determine  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  peace  standing  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  to  • 
declare  war,  to  make  peace  and  to  conclude  treaties. 


Before  discussing  the  Imperial  Ccnstltutlon.  mention 
Is  made  of  the  bodies  and  offlcos  of  administrative  power 
which  are  "unseen",  do 'not  function  publicly  and  are  out¬ 
side  the  Constitution,  These  agencies  ray  be  termed  extra- 
constitutional,  and  give  vitality  to  the  for^^al  struct\ire 
created  by  the  Constitution  because  by  force  of  tradition 
they  are  competent  to  advise  the  throne. 

The  functions  and  merabershlp  of  these  cxtre.-constl- 
tutlonal  agencies  will  be  fully  explored  and  explained  in 
the  second  part  of  this  discussion.  It  is  perhaps  suffi¬ 
cient  at  the  moment  to  say  that  their  functions  transform 
an  otherwise  inert  document,  such  as  the  Constitutlcn, 
into  a  highly  interesting  instrument  of  adm.lnlstratlon. 
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These  agencies  are: 

(I)  Inperlal  Conferences  (Cozen  Kalgl) ,  which  function 
only  under  the  gravest  situations* 


Tjie  Elder  Statcsr.on  (Gonro),  whose  advice  ^s  given 


LW  ^ _ 

upon  the  direct  request  of  the  Enporcr  and  who  disappeared 
In  1940  with  the  death  of  Prince  Salonjl,  the  last  sur¬ 
viving  nonber. 


The  Senior  Statesron  (JUSHIN) .  who  wore  late  In 
coning  into  bolrg  and  appear  to  be  taking  the  place  of 
the  Genre  In  sore  respects*  Their  advice  Is  sought  in 
grave  ororgenclcs, 

LU)  Th?  Pn?-Tffr*9  »Ul.tory,.Bfia£d?. 

(a)  Board  of  Marshals  and  Fleet  Adr.lralSf  which  was 
established  In  1693  and  consisted  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Blood  and  the  highest  arr.y  and  naval  officers* 


_ which  originated  In  1887 

when  the  services  were  being  revanped  on  western  lines 
and  was  definitely  established  by  Inperlal  Ordinance 
No*  294  In  1903. 


(b)  Th<L  Supreme  War  Council  ^ 

being  r< 


II.. T 


CD  Lord  Keeper  of  the 


EriYY- 
he  Eno 


Seal  (Naldaljln),  who  Is 


appointed  directly  by  the  Enporor. 

ill)  Th9.|tolJt^gr-gi:..th9,IrPSCial  ffOMggnoIflt  (Kunal 
Daljln) ,  who  Is  also  appointed  directly  by  the  Erperor 
and  Is  charged  with  the  adrlnlstratlcn  of  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Imperial  Household*  He  Is  not  a  nenber  of 
the  Cabinet* 

III.  -  THE  lUPgRIAL  CONSTITUTION 
(I)  Conditions  under  which  drafted, 

(a)  W9rM 

In  1884,  Prince  Hlrohxirl  I  to  returned  from 
Oemany  after  two  years  of  study  and  close  association 
with  leading  statesmen  of  the  Western  world,  particularly 
Bismarck*  Ito's  trip  abroad  was  only  the  last  of  a  series 
which  had  begun  ten  years  earlier  and  of  which  Iwakura's 
mission  was  the  most  famous*  Upon  his  return,  Ito  and 
his  assistants  began  the  work  of  drafting  all  the  prepara¬ 
tory  documents  leading  to  constitutional  reform^ 
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(b)  Comiaaion  of  Adnlnistrative  Heforn, 

This  Ccnrclsslon  v»ns  attached  to  the  Icperlal 
Household  and  net  to  any  oiher  governeontal  body.  In  May 
l88P,  the  Privy  Council  took  over  the  final  deliberations 
of  this  CcEinlsslcn  and  hold  Its  meetings  In  the  Palace 
with  the  Emperor  present  at  many  of  the  sessions. 

(c)  fi.?!rr«in. 

British  or  American  democratic  Ideas  and  their 
concept  of  cower  coning  from  the  people  could  not  be 
adapted  to  the  Japanese  system  or  psychology  of  those  years 
and  consequently  Ito  took  little  from  England  or  the 
United  States*  The  i.nlflcatlon  of  Germany  by  Bismarck 
on  the  other  hand  appealed  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ray  be  said  to  owe  much  to  German  Influences. 

(II)  Proirulgatlcn  of  Constitutional  Laws  and  Ordinances. 

(a)  Characteristics. 

The  Japanese  Constitution  consisting  as  It  does 
of  seventy-six  brief  articles  Is  shorter  than  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  many  ether  nations.  The  language  Is  simple 
and  concise.  It  was  or-'inulgated  by  Imperial  Rescript 
on  11  February  1889. 

(b)  Other  Laws  and  Ordinances. 

The  law  thus  provided  is  a  mere  skeleton  and 
Important  laws  and  ordinances  which  were  promulgated 
with  the  Constitution  In  1889  were: 

1.  The  Law  of  the  Houses; 

2.  The  Ircv-rlal  Ordinance  concerning  the  House ’of  Peers ; 

3.  The  Imperial  Ordinance  ccncornlng  the  Election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Poors; 

4.  The  Imperial  Ordinance  concerning  the  Cabinet; 

5.  The  Penal  Law  ccncornlng  the  Infringement  of 
Ordinances; 

6.  The  Judicial  Co\irt  Fcrr.atlc.n  Law; 

7.  The  Court  of  Administrative  Litigation  Law; 

8.  The  Board  of  Audit  Law. 

(III)  The  Chapters  of  the  Constitution. 

(a)  Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  the  Emperor.  The  first 
articles  have  reference  to  the  Tonne  being  sacred  and 
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Inviolable  and  that  an  unbroken  lino  of  Enpercrs  will 
reign  over  Japan  for  ages  otertial* 

Tho  positi(  n  of  the  Eppeior  in  relation  to  the 
Ccnstltutlcn  Is  stated  by  Ito  in  Ms  ''Coiar.entarics  on  tho 
Ccnstltuticn  of  the  Enplre  of  Japan"  as  fellows* 

"Tho  Srered  Threno  of  Japan  is  Inherited  frop. 
Inperia]  Anoostcra  and  it  is  to  bo  bequeathed  to 
posterity 5  in  it  reside  the  power  tc  reign  ''ver  and 
govern  the  State,  Tl'.ab  express  provisions 
concerning  tho  sovereign  power  aro  .specially  Pen- 
tic  nod  in  tho  Articles  of  the  Constitution  in  nc 
wise  inpllas  that  any  ncw.ly  aottied  opinlcn  thereon 
is  set  forth  by  tile  Ccnstltuticn;  on  the  contrary, 
the  original  national  policy  is  by  no  neans  changed 
by  it  but  Is  ncro  strongly  ccnflrned  than  ever," 

And  again  Ito  saysi 

"His  Irperlal  Majesty  has  hlrself  deterrined 
a  Constitution  and  has  L'.ade  it  a  fundanental  law,  to 
be  observed  both  by  the  Sovereign  and  by  the  people, 

"All  the  different  legislative  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers  of  State,  by  means  of  which  he  reigns 
over  the  country  and  governs  the  neople,  are  united" 
in  th^s  most  Exalted  Personage,  who  thus  holds  in 
His  hands,  as  it  wero,  all  the  ramifying  threads  of 
the  polstlcal  life  of  the  country,  just  as  the  brain, 
in  the  human  bciy,  is  the  primitive  source  of  all 
mental  activity  mar.ifested  through  the  four  limbs 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  body," 

« 

(b)  Chapter  II  is  entitled  "Rights,  and  Duties  of 
Subjects",  Among  the  rights  are  freedom  of  religious, 
belief  and  of  sueech,  freedom  from  arrest  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  property  rights.  Among  the  duties  are  the 
liability  for  service  in  tho  Army  or  Navy  and  the  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 

(c) '  Chapter  III  concerns  the  Imperial  Diet, 

•  _ 

(d)  Chapter  IV  concerns  the  Ministers  of  State  and 
the  Privy  Council, 

(e)  Chapter  V  sets  forth  the  organization  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Judiciary, 

(f)  Chapter  VI  determines  the  financial  powers  of  the 
Diet  and  other  governmental  bodies, 

f 
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(g)  Chapter  VII  contains  the  supplementary  rules 
which  orovlc'e  for  airendments  to.  the  Imperial  House  Law, 
the  Constitution  and  for  the  continuation  of  all  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations  enacted  before  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  provided  that  they  were  not  In  conflict* 


The  Imperial  Rescript  on  the  permanent  system  of 
Cabinet  Organisation  was  Issued  In  September.  19B9«  The 
Cabinet  In  Its  Initial  state  was  Instituted  in  l8n5 
and  the  Council  of  State  was  abolished*  It  Is  to  be 
observed  that  except  by  Inference,  the  Cabinet  Is  not 
mentioned  ‘In  the  Constitution* 

Article  LV  of  the  Constitution  provides t 

•  •  ^ 

"The  respective  ministers  of  State  shall  give' 

their  advice- to* the  Emperor  and  bo  responsible  for  > 
It*  All  laws,  Imperial  Ordinances  and  Imperial 
Rescripts  of  whatever  kind,  that  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  require  the  countersignature 
of  a  Minister  of  Sta-te*" 

Ministers  of  State  arc  appointed  by  the  Emperor  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister* 

Referring  to  the  creation  of  the  Cabinet,*  ITO  In 
his  Commentaries  sayst 

.  •  » 

"By  the  said  reorganisation^  the  Ministers  of 
State. were  made  each. separately  to  bear  h*s  share 
of . responsibility  to  the  Emperor  directly*  Over 
them  were  placed  the  Minister  President  of  State* 

The  object  of  this  change  ’"as,  on  the  one  hemd,  to 

five  weight  to-  the  functions  of  the  Ministers  of 
tate  and  to  Impress  uoon  them  a  higher  sense  of  their 
responsibility  and,  on  the  other,  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  tho  Cabinet  and  to  avoid  all  complications 
and  variances  therein*" 


The  Cabinet  Is  composed  of: 


(a)  The  Prime  Minister  who  has  specific  cowers  and 
duties  of  his  o”ai  and  Is  appointed  by  the  Emperor  on 
tho  advice  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal* 


,V..  A  ,  .-O-i'i'-  ;  .■-Zjr' 
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(b)  Thirteen  Ministers  of  State  selected  by  the 
Prise  Minister  and  appointed  by  the  Eraperori 

War  Ccnor.erce  nnd  Industry 

Navy  Comnunications 

Home  Affairs  Railways 

Foreign  Affairs  Education 

Finance  Justice 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Welfare 
Overseas  Affairs 

(c)  Such  other  Ministers  without  oortfolio.  not  to 
exceed  four  in  nuaber^  os  are  provided  in  Article  X  of 
the  Cabinet  Rescript^  The  office  of  the  Minister  with¬ 
out  Portfolio  has  been  utilized  ns  a  n.eans  of  contact 
with  economic  and  pclltlcal  groups  such  as  the  Inperlal 
Rule  Assistance  Association  and  the  Imperial  Rule  Assis¬ 
tance  Political  Association  which  groups  will  be  dis-  ' 
cussed  later* 

(II)  Functions, 

Ito*s  Correntarles  set  forth  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  now  Constitution: 

"First,  that  the  Ministers  of  State  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  giving  advice  to  the  Emperor, 
which  is  their  proper  function,  and  that  they  are 
not  held  responsible  on  His  behalf:  secondly,  that 
the  Ministers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  indirectly  so  to  the  people;  thirdly,  that 
it  is  the  Sovereign  and  not  the  people  that  can  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  because 
the  Sovereign  possesses  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
of  the  State;  fourthly,  that  the  responsibility 
for  Ministers  is  a  political  one  and  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  criminal  or  civil  responsibility;  nor  can 
it  conflict  therewith;  neither  can  the  one  affect 
the  other." 

The  Cabinet  is  relatively  free  frrm,  popular  controls 
9  since  its  members  are  primarily  responsible  to  the 

Emperor  and  only  seccndarlly  to  the  elective  branch  of 
the  national  legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Article  V  of  the  Rescript  contains  the  seven  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Cabinet: 

"I.  -Drafts  of  laws,  financial  estimates  and  settled 
accounts. 
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II*  -Treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  all  national 
questions  of  Importance* 

III*  -Ordinances  relating  to  Administration,  or  to 
the  carrying  out  of  regtilatlons  and  laws* 

IV*  -Disputes  connected  with  the  relative  competence 
of  Ministers  of  Departments* 

V*  -Petitions  from  the  pecole,  handed  down  from 

the  throne  or  submitted  by  the  Imperial  Diet* 

VI*  -Expenditures  apart  from  the  ordinary  estimates* 

VII*  -Appointment  of  Chokunln  Officials  and  of 
Prefects  and  Governors,  as  well  as  their 
promotions  and  removals* 

t 

”In  addition  to  the  above,  any  Ireortant  natters 
connected  with  the  duties  of  Ministers  of  Departments, 
and  having  relation  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Administration',  shall  also  be  submitted  for  delibera¬ 
tion  by  the  Cabinet*" 

All  of  these  fianctlons  are  carried  out  by  the 
Cabinet  under  the  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister* 


He  Is  of  Shlnnln  rank  and  has  the  following  suecl- 
flc  powers  and  fiuictionsi 

(a)  Gives  direct  advice  to  the  Throne* 

* 

(b)  Co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  ministries* 

(0)  Represents  the  Cabinet  In  all  nubile  affairs* 

(d)  Issues  orders  for  the  suspension  of  any  admin¬ 

istrative  operation  or  of  any  order  made  by 
a  Minister  of  State*  ' 

(e)  Issues  Cabinet  Orders* 

(f)  Directs  the  Metrooolitan  Police  Board  of  Tokyo, 

as  well  as  the  Prefectural  Governors* 

(g)  Appoints  Shinto  Chief  Priests  and  Sub-Chief 

Priests  who  are  made  scnln  In  rank* 
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II*  -Treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  all  national 
questions  of  Importance* 

% 

III*  -Ordinances  relating  to  Administration,  or  to 
the  carrying  out  of  regulations  and  laws* 

•  * 
IV*  -Disputes  connected  with  the  relative  competence 
of  Ulnlsters  cf  Departments* 

V*  -Petitions  from  the  pecole,  handed  down  from 

the  throne  or  submitted  by  the  Imperial  Diet* 

VI*  -Expenditures  apart  from  the  ordinary  estimates* 

VII*  -Appointment  of  Chokunln  Officials  and  of 

Prefects  and  Governors,  as  well  as  their 
promotions  and  removals* 

'*In  addition  to  the  above,  any  Ireortant  natters 
connected  with  the  duties  cf  Ministers  cf  Departments, 
and  having  relation  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Administration,  shall  also  be  submitted  for  delibera¬ 
tion  by  the  Cabinet*” 


All  of  these  functions  are  carried  cut  by  the 
Cabinet  under  the  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister* 


am  The  functions  of  the  Prime  Minister  In  the  Cabinet. 


He  Is  of  Shlnnln  rank  and  has  the  following  suecl- 
flc  powers  and  functions! 


(a)  Gives  direct  advice  to  the  Throne* 

(b)  Co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  ministries* 

(0)  Represents  the  Cabinet  In  all  nubile  affairs* 

(d)  Issues  orders  for  the  suspension  of  any  admin¬ 

istrative  operation  or  cf  any  order  made  by 
a  Minister  of  State*  ‘ 

(e)  Issues  Cabinet  Orders* 

(f)  Directs  the  Metronolltan  Police  Board  of  Tokyo, 

as  well  as  the  Prefectural  Governors*  ' 

(g)  Appoints  Shinto  Chief  Priests  and  Sub-Chief 

Priests  who  are  made  scnln  In  rank* 
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II*  -Treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  all  national 
questions  of  importance* 

% 

•  •  I 

III*  -Ordinances  relating  to  Administration,  or  to 
the  carrying  out  of  regulations  and  laws* 

• 

IV*  -Disputes  connected  with  the  relative  competence 
of  Ministers  cf  Departments* 

V.  -Petitions  from  the  pecole,  handed  down  from 

the  throne  or  submitted  by  the  Imperial  Diet* 

VI*  -Expenditures  apart  from  the  ordinary  estimates* 

VII*  -Appointment  of  Chokunln  Officials  and  of 
Prefects  and  Governors,  as  well  as  their 
promotions  and  removals* 

'*In  addition  to  the  above,  any  Ireortant  natters 
connected  with  the  duties  of  Ministers  cf  Departments, 
and  having  relation  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Admlnlstratlcn,  shall  also  be  submitted  for  delibera¬ 
tion  by  the  Cabinet*** 

All  of  these  functions  are  carried  cut  by  the 
Cabinet  under  the  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister* 

(III)  The  functions  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Cabinets 

He  is  of  Shinnin  rank  and  has  the  following  soecl- 
flc  powers  and  functions! 

(a)  Gives  direct  advice  to  the  Throne* 

(b)  Co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  ministries* 

(0)  Represents  the  Cabinet  in  all  public  affairs* 

(d)  Issues  orders  for  the  suspensicn  of  any  admin¬ 

istrative  operation  or  cf  any  order  made  by 
a  Minister  of  State*  ' 

(e)  Issues  Cabinet  Orders* 

(f)  Directs  the  Metropolitan  Police  Board  of  Tokyo, 

as  well  as  the  Prefectural  Governors* 

(g)  Appoints  Shinto  Chief  Priests  and  Sub-Chief 

Priests  who  are  made  scnln  in  rank* 
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The  Prlne  Minister  also  has  the  Dower  to  serve  con¬ 
currently  as  a  Minister  of  State,  and  this  has  been  done 
a  nunbor  of  tines 

Of  the  relationship  between  Prer.icr  and  Ministers, 

ITO  wrote I 

"The  Minister  President  of  State  is  tc  nake 
representations  to  the  Enperor  on  natters  of  State 
and  tc  indicate,  according  to  His  pleasure,  the 
general  course  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  every 
branch  of  the  adr.lni»atraticn  being  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  said  Minister,  The  C'^nrass  of  hl^s 
duties  is  large  and  his  responsibility  cannot 
but  be  proportionately  great." 

Thus,  he  placed  the  Premier  in  a  ooslttcn  of  dis¬ 
tinct  superiority,  responsible  f^r  the  adrlnlstratlcn 
as  a  whole  and  empowered  to  direct  it. 

All  the  Ministers  cf  State  except  those  for  War 
and  Navy  are  of  Shlnnin  rank  and  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  upon  recorr.endaticn  of  tho  Prime  Minister. 

This  would  perhaps  bo  an  appropriate  time  to 
state  the  ranks  of  Japanese  officials.  They  are  as  follows! 

SHINNIN  Rank  Officials t  Those  personally  appointed 

by  the  Emperor. 

CHOKUNIN  Rank  Officials:  Those  aopolnted  directly  by 

the  Emperor  on  the  recon- 
mendatlcn  of  the  Premier. 

SONIN  Rank  Officials:  Those  apoclnted  by  the  Premier 

with  anproval  of  the  Emperor. 

HANNIN  Rank  Officials:  Those  appointed  by  depart¬ 
mental  Ministers. 

The  Ministers  have  three  general  duties: 

« 

(a)  To  bring  matters  of  his  Ministry  before  the 
Cabinet  through  the  Prime  Minister. 
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(b)  To  delegate  his  functions  to  another  Ulnlster 

should  it  be  necessary, 

# 

(c)  To  validate  b:'^  his  slgnatViTe  all  laws,  ordl lan¬ 

ces  and  rescripts  which  origlr.ats  in  his  Ministry, 

Ito  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  resoonslblllty 
of  the  Minister  for  measures  die  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  his  signature  was  formally  on  the  law  but  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  adviser  to  the  Throne, 

Organization  of  Administrative  Staff. 

The  Administration  of  the  Cabinet  is  carried  out 
by  a  Secretariat,  two  sections  of  Bureaux  and  Boards 
and  a  large  number  of  Committees, 

(a) 

The  Secretariat  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Cabinet, 

(b)  Boards. 

1,  The  Board  of  Planning. 

This  Board,  which  is  headed  by  a  President,  is 
the  most  Important  unit  of  the  Cabinet,  It  was  formed 
on  14  May  1937  by  Imperial-  Ordinance,  The* same  Ordinance 
abolished  tthe  Board  of  Inxrestlgatlon  which  had  similar 
functions. 

The  Board  is  organically  a  part  of  the  Cabinet 
as  a  section  for  deciding  upon  national  policies. 

The  fxmctlons  of  the  Board  are  fo\ind  in  Article 
I  of  the  Ordinance: 

(I)  To  make  recommendations,  acting  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  ®rlme  Minister,  with  pertinent  observations, 
both  in  regard  to  Important  national  policies  and  to 
their ■ co-ordination  and  adjustment.  The  Board's  regular 
function  is  to  advise  the  Premier  so  as  to  avoid  con¬ 
flicts  and  to  adjust  all  matters  among  the  various 
ministries, 

(II)  To  investigate  imoortant  policies  prooosed  to 
tho  Cabinet  by  its  Ministers  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  Policies  proposed  by  the  different 
departments  are  referred  to  the  Board,  which  studies 
them  in  tho  light  of  their  importance  and  investigates 
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them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  \inlty  of 
national  nollcles.  Each 

ments  of  his  own  department .  Slth  bv 

those  requirements  between* departments  is  dealt  with  by 

the  Board  rather  than  by  tho  Premier  alone. 

(ill)  To  investigate  important  policies,  and  to 
study  the  moans  of  co-ordinating 
Tho  latter  constitutes  "Tho  permanent 
function"  of  the  Board..  On  such  matters 
make  its  doclstons  public,  but  always  tenders  them  to 

the  Premier, 

(Iv)  To  make  recommendations  concerning  control 
ov»r  budget  estimates  on  proposed  policies. 


The  Board  may 
case  such  are  necessary 
of  the  Board. 


call  for  explanatory  data  in 
for  carrying  out  tho  functions 


The  organisation  of  the  Board  Includes* 

(I)  A  president  who  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor 

from  among  the  Cabinet  Ministers. 

(II)  A  Vice  President 


(Hi)  Twenty  full-time  councillors, 

(iv)  Fifteen  assistant  councillors. 

(v)  A  regular  staff  of  both  Junior  and  senior  members. 

(vl)  Permanent  advisers  from  the  bureaux  of  the 
various  ministries. 


(vli)  A  staff  of  technical  advisers  when  required. 

(vlli)Under  Article  III  of  tho  • 

Ministry  is  required  to  have  a  liaison  offi¬ 
cer  present. 

A  later  change  in  the  organisation  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Director  which  position  was 
filled  by  a  Minister  without  Portfolio. 

2.  .  Legislative  Bureau, 

This  Bureau  drafts  all  bills  and^o^dinances  of 
the  government  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  .the  Diet. 
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All  clutngos  by  amendment  or  rooeal  of  laws  and  ordin¬ 
ances  come  to  this  Bureau*  The  President,  because  of 
the  work  carried  on,  may  attend  and  speak  at  Cabinet 
meetings* 

c 

'3*  The  Decorations  Bureau. 

This  bureau  Is  In  charge  of  awards  of  the 
Order  of  Her It  and  decorations  and  pensions* 

4*  The  Manchurian  Affairs  Board* 

This  Board  Is  concerned  with  matters  arising 
in  connection  with  Manchuria  and  for  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory* 

5*  The  Board  of  Information* 

This  Board  Is  the  public  relations  office 
of  the  Cabinet* 

• 

In  order  to  centralise  the  work  of  public 
relations  for  the  Government,  a  Commission  of  Infor¬ 
mation  was  created  In  July  lv36*  This  was  changed  to 
the  Cabinet  Information  Bureau  In  September  1937* 

Under  the  powers  granted  by  the  General 
Mobilisation  Law.  Information  sections  of  the  various 
governmental  offices  were  combined  Into  one.  The 
Bureau  of .Information  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  same  In  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Publicity 
Btireau  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  and  the  Books  or 
Censorship  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Order  In 
the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs ,  were  all  centralised 
Into  the  new  Board* 

Its  organisation  Includes  a  president,  usually 
a  Minister  without  Portfolio,  a  vice-president,  fifty-one 
secretaries  and  engineers  ana  specialists*' 

Originally,  there  were  five  Bureaux  whose 
functions  related  mainly  to  such  matters  as  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  Information  at  home  and  abroad,  censorship, 
and  the  control  of  publicity  and  broadcasting* 

During  the  war,  the  Board  was  further  re¬ 
organised  to  control  propaganda  at  home  and  abroad* 


It  Is  divided  Into  three  Divisions  and  collects  and 
disseminates  Information  on  national  nollclesy  censors 
all  publications  In  the  nation  and  controls  broad¬ 
casting.  motion  pictures  and  musical  and  theatrical 

I 

6,  The  China  Affairs  Board. 

This  Board  ras  established  by  Imperial 
General  Ordinance  l6  December.  193B,  to  administer 
civilian  affair.^  in  the  occupied  areas.  The  functions 
of  the  China  Affairs  Board  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  nhe  Ministry  cf  Overseas  Affairs  were 
transferred  to  this  new  Board, 

The  direction  and  administration  of  all 
East  Asia  policies  are  centered  In  this  Board  whose 
specific  duties  comprise: 

(I)  Political)  economic  and  cultural  problems 

relating  to  the  China  Affair, 

(II)  The  study  and  Investigation  of  governmental 

policies  to  be  taken  Ih  regard  to  matters 
coming  under  the  above  category, 

(III) Supervlslon  of  the  operations  of  the  companies 

established  \mder  special  laws  for  the  puroose 
of  carrying  on  business  In  China  aS  well  as 
the  control  of  the  business  transactions  In 
China  by  persons  who  are  so  engaged, 

(Iv)  The  maintenance  of  unity  In  the  administra¬ 
tive  affairs  of  the  different  government 
offices  relating  to  China, 

The  important  North  China  Development  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Central  China  Promotion  Company  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Board,  These  comnanles  administer 
large  activities  In  China,  ■ 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  Is  necessarily 
large  and  the  President  Is  the  Prime  Minister  ex  officio 
The  Ministers  of  Fliiance,  Foreign  Affairs,  War  and  Nnvy 
serve  as  vice-presidents.  The  Director-General  Is  the 
actual  administrator.  Ho  has  fifty  officers  and  sixty 
clerks  to  compose  the  staffs  of  four  bureaux  -  political 
economic,  cultural  and  technical. 
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7.  other  Boarda^ 

The  Bureaux  whose  adptnlstratlon  is  routine 
‘and  headed  by  a  Olrectoi!'  aro  inter  alia  the  Statistics, 
Pension  and  Fringing  Bureaux. 


(c)  Councils.. 

1.  The  Cabinet  Artvtaorv  Councils 

This  body  was  created  by  the  Imperial  Ordinance 
of  15  October,  1937,  as  a  consequence  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  China  Incident  In  Jvly  1937. 


The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to  study  and 
at  hand  raterlal  on  domestic  and  foreign 
about  particularly  by  the  Incident  and  to  participate 
In  the  deliberations  and  planning  of  the  cabinet  in 
regard  to  that  Incident. 

For  the  first  tine  businossnon  and  Industrial¬ 
ists  were  combined  In  high  office  with  the  . 

and  diplomats.  All  members  are  called  councillors  and 

are  twelve  In  number. 


2.  Central  Eqffnnirte  Council. 

The  various  ministries  submit  their  economic 
Items  to  the  Prime  Minister  who  In  turn  refers  such 
Items  to  the  Council. 


(d)  Committees... 

Permanent  and  temporary  committees  do  special 
work  for  the  various  bureaux.  The  names 
mlttees  suggest  their- functions  and  aro  as  follows t* 


(I)  Higher  Civil  Service  Committee. 

(II)  Education  Investigation  Committee. 

(III)  Central  Statistics  Committee. 

t 

(iv)  Pension  Arbitration  Conrittce. 

(v)  Reso\irces  Investigation  Committee. 

(vi)  Rice  and  Cereals  Investigation  Comm.lttee. 

s 

(vil)  Temporary  Committees. 
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7.  9ther  Board8> 

The  Bureaux  whose  adr’lnlatratlou  Is  routine 
'and  headed  by  a  Olrectol*  are  inter  alia  the  Statistics, 
Pension  and  Prlnglng  Bxireaux* 


(c)  Councils.. 

1,  The  Cabinet  Advlaorv 

This  body  was  created  by  the  Imperial  Ordinance 
of  15  October,  1937,  as  a  consequence  of  the  outbreaK 
of  the  China  Incident  In  Jtily  1937. 


The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to  study  and  have 
at  hand  raterlal  on  domestic  and  foreign  matters  brought 
about  particularly  by  the  Incident 
In  the  deliberations  and  planning  of  the  cabinet  In 
regard  to  that  Incident. 


For  the  first  tine  businessmen  and  Industrial¬ 
ists  were  combined  In  high  office  with  the  . 
and  diplomats.  All  members  are  called  councillors  and 

are  twelve  In  number. 


2,  Central  Council. 

The  various  ministries  submit  their  economic 
Items  to  the  Prime  Minister  who  In  turn  refers  such 
Items  to  the  Council, 


(d)  Cocmlttoes..^ 

Permanent  and  temporary  committees  do  special 
work  for  the  various  bureaux.  The  names 
nlttees  suggest  their- functions  and  are  as  follows  I- 


(I)  Higher  Civil  Service  Committee. 

(II)  Education  Investigation  Committee# 


(ill)  Central  Statistics  Committee. 

(Iv)  Pension  Arbitration  Committee, 

(v)  Resources  Investigation  Committee. 

(vl)  Rice  and  Cereals  Investigation  Committee, 
(vli)  Temporary  Committees. 
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These  Connlttees  are  set  up  frrnetine  to 
t*ne,  as  required,  and  deal  with  such  natters  as,  for 
exanple,  the  correction  of  election  evils* 

CYI)  Cabinet  Procedure* 

Cabinet  noetlngs  are  closed  and  secret  and, 
while  formal  records  of  cabinet  mootings  are  maintained, 
they  are  not  published* 

Voting  on  questions  is  rare  and  differences 
of  opinion  are  either  compromised  In  the  cabinet  meeting 
or  final  decision  is  loft  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
only  one  decision  or  ool^'lcn  Is  made  public* 

Cabinets  fall  In  Japan  for  a  number  of  reasons* 
They  have  fallen  because  of  - 

(I)  ■  Opposition  frm  tho  rllltaryj 

(II)  Opposition  fr^n  tho  House  of  Peers  or  House 

of  Representatives; 

(III)  Opposition  from,  the  Privy  CoTincll; 

(Iv)  Defeat  In  the  elections; 

(v)  Public  opinion;  and 

(vl)  The  death  of  the  Prime  Minister* 

However,  defeat  In  election  and  public  opinion  have 
never  been  potent  causes  In  bringing  about  the  fall 
of  a  cabinet* 

(VII)  The  Double  Cabinet* 

The  Cabinet  of  the  Japanese  Is  unusual  In 
world  cabinets,  Tho  Premier  nominates  all  Ministers 
except  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  These  two  Ministers  are  nominated  by  their 
respective  services*  No  civilian  has  ever  held  the  posts* 
A  partial  exception  occurred  during  the  Washington  Limi¬ 
tation  Conference  In  1922  and  the  London  Naval  Conference 
In  1930  when  the  Prorlor  held  the  post  of  Minister  of 
the  Navy  concurrently  with  his  premiership  as  was  his 
right  so  to  do* 


Prince  ITO  declared  In  his  report  to  the 
Emperor  In  Seotonbor  iPol  that  only  military  personnel 
should  be  anoolnted  Minister  of  War  and  Minister  of 
the  Nary  In  order  to  maintain  Imperial  prerogatives 
as  well  as  military  prestige  and  to  place  the  supreme 
military  and  naval  command  beyond  parliamentary  Inter¬ 
ference  and  party  oolltlcs* 

•  The  Ministers  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  as  well 
as  the  two  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  report  directly  to  the 
Emperor  concerning  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Supreme  Command*  These  ministers  must  be,  under 
Imperial  Ordinance,  high  military  and  naval  officers 
fespectlvely*  The  practice  dates  from  the  earliest 
Cabinet  and  was  op<bodled  In  two  Imperial  Ordinances  — 
No*  193  and  No*  194-  of  1900  affecting  both  Ministries, 
and  arended  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No*  165  of  1913  for 
the  Ministry  of  War,  and  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No*  168 
of  1913  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy.  r 

The  earlier  Ordinances  required  that  a 
Minister  of  War  hold  at  least  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Navy  at  least  that  of 
Vice-Admiral.  In  both  cases  In  active  service^  The  • 
amendments  of  1913  ("ado  it  possible  for  a  senior  offi¬ 
cer  o*^  the  retired  list  to  be  appointed  Minister* 

In  1936y  the  regulation  was  again  changed  by 
Imperial  Ordinances  No*  63  and  No*  64  to  provide  that 
senior  officers  In  both  services  eligible  for  such 
appointments  must  be  in  active  service* 

As  will  be  seen  later,  this  power  of  appoint¬ 
ment  and  withdrawal  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  has  enabled  the  military  to  prevent  a  government 
being  formed,  or  to  bring  about  Its  fall  after  It  was 
formed.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  Supreme  Command,  • 
when  acting  within  Its  proper  sphere  is  supreme  over 
the  civil  power,  and  that  the  right  of  direct  access  of 
the  military  prevents  the  Cabinet  from  acting  collect¬ 
ively  at  all  times  as  a  parliamentary  body  when  an 
Important  segment  of  Its  function  and  administration 
Is  carved  away* 

V*  -  IHg  -^RIVY  COUNCIL  (StMIT8U-IW) 


It  Is  obvious  that  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  desired  the  Privy  Council  to  be  a  permanent 


:3;v^  ' 
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Institution*  They  organized  tho  Cabinet  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  body  to  function  with  a  personnel  of  changing 
statesmen*  They  crginlzed  the  Council  to  be  a 
permanent  governmental  institution*  Each  is  policy 
forming,  and  ench  Is  advisory.  The  Privy  Council 
also  exercises  the  legislative  function*  It  Is  the 
highest  constitutional  body  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Emperor* 


cr 


ft 


The  Privy  Council  Is  comoosed  of  a  President, 
a  vice-president  and  twenty-five  councillors,  all  of 
whom  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor  and  are  of 
shlnnln  rank.  The  practice,  however,  has  grown  uo 
that  the  Premier  nominates  the  candidates  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  tho 
Council*  Councillors  must  be  over  forty  years  of 'ago* 
They  may  resign  and  often  do  so  desolte  the  high 
honour  of  the  office*  Should  a  councillor  accept  a 
Cabinet  office,  he  must  resign  from  the  Council* 
Councillors  are  generally  members  of  the  House  of  Peers* 


The  Imperial  Ordinance  of  8  October ,1890,  was 
Issued  shortly  after  the  Imocrlal  Constitution  was 
promulgated*  The  ordinance  changed  and  clsurlfled 
the  original  ordinance  of  30  April,  ‘I888* 

Article  VI  of  the  189O  ordinance  seta  out 
six  specific  powers: 

"I*  -Hatters  which  are  under  Its  jiirisdlctlon 

according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Koshltsu 
Temnan,  or  the  Imperial  House  Law* 

II*  -Drafts  of  laws  and  doubtful  oolnts  relating 
to  the  orovlslons  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  and  ordinances  supolementary  thereto* 

III,  -Proclamation  of  mattlal  law  under  Article  XIV 
and  the  Imperial  ordinances  to  be  Issued 
under  Article  VIII  and  LXX  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  other  Imperial  Ordln- 
•  ances  having  penal  provisions* 

IV*  -International  treaties  and  agreements* 


V 
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V.  -Matters  relating  to  the  amendment  of  the' 

organization  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

VI.  -Matters  specially  submitted  to  Its  delibera¬ 

tion  for  advice,  In  addition  to  those  above 
mentioned.” 

The  Constitution  in  Article  LVI  contains 
specific  provision  for  the  Council i 

« 

"The  Privy  Councillors  shall,  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  for  the  organization  of 
the  Privy  Counc.il,  deliberate  uuon  Important  mat¬ 
ters  of  State,  when  they  have  been  consulted  by 
the  Emperor.” 

In  Its  relation  with  the  Imperial  Household, 
It  meets  with  the  Impor5.al  Farlly  Council.  The  Inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  the  House  are  not  discussed,  but  only 
those  which  concern  the  relation  of  the  Family  with 
the  State  •••  such  as  land  and  property  to  be  included 
in  Imperial  Hereditary  Estates,  the  Regency  and 
succession  to  the  Throne. 

The  relations  of  the  Council  to  the  State 
are  both  executive  and  legislative.  It  amends  many 
of  the  drafts  of  new  laws  and  ordinances  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the ‘Diet.  When  bills  are  being  ' 
passed  by  the  Diet  the  advice  of  t'ne  Council  may  be 
asked.  Ii.  this  Instance,  it  does  not  amend  but  ad¬ 
vises  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  whole  issue.  The 
actual  power  of  decision  of  what  Is  to  be  submitted 
to  .the  Council  lies  with  the  Cabinet.  Moreover,  the 
Cabinet  Is  legally  free  to  secure  advice  from  other 
offices  In  cases  In  which  the  advice  given  by  the 
Council  is  not  what  Is  desired.  But  the  political 
effect  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Council  may  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  Cabinet  to  seek  further  advice. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Council  lies  In 
the  ratification  of  treaties  In  foreign  relations. 

The  Cabinet  negotiates  the  treaties  and  the  Council 
advises  the  Emperor  whether  to  ratify  or  i^eject.  The 
powers  of  the  Council  are  such  that  It  may  cause 
serious  embarrassment  to  a  Cabinet  and  even  wreck  It. 
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In  1927)  the  Cabinet  of  Premier  Wakatsukl 
sought  to  save  the  Bank  of  Talrran  (Porposa)  by  authoris¬ 
ing  large  advances  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  under  govern¬ 
ment  guarantee*  The  government  had  obtained  legisla¬ 
tion  supposedly  sufficient  to  protect  the  banka  in  the 
Diet  session  which  had  recently  closed,  but  apparently 
had  not  gauged  the  needs  of  the  Bank  of  Formosa  at 
that  time*  The  Privy  Coimcll  insisted  that  an  extra 
'session  of  the  Diet  should  have  been  convened  and 
refused  its  approval  on  the  ground  that  the  measure 
was  unconstitutional*  This  refusal  brought  abodt 
the  fall  of  the  Wakatsukl  Cabinet* 

The  legislative  power  by  way  of  emergency 
ordinances  is  used  under  grave  and  dangerous  condi¬ 
tions  of  State*  Such  ordinances  may  be  issued  whether 
the  Diet  is  in  session  or  not*  The  emergency  powers 
are  derived  from  Articles  VIII  and  LXX  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution* 

"Article  VIII.  The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  an 
urgent  necessity  to  maintain  public  safety  or  to 
avert  public  calamities,  issues,  when  the  Imperial 
Diot  is  not  sitting,  Imperial  Ordinances  in  the 
place  of  law*  Such  Imperial  Ordinances  are  to  be 
laid  before  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its  next  session, 
and  when  the  Diet  does  not  approve  of  the  said 
ordinances,  the  Government  shall  declare  them  to 
be  invalid  for  the  future*" 

"Article  LXX*  When  the  Imperial  Diet  cannot  be 
convoked,  owing  to  the  external  or  internal  con-  ' 
ditlon  of  the  country,  in  case  of  urgent  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the  Government 
may  take  all  necessary  financial  measures  by 
means  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance*  In  the  ease 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  the  matter 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its 
next  session,  and  its  approbation  shall  be 
obtained  thereto." 

(Ill)  Procedure* 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
in  Tokyo  at  which  the  Emperor  sometimes  attends  as 
an  auditor*  Decisions  aro  reached  by  a  majority: 
the  minority  members  have  their  votes  recorded  with 
explanations* 
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Non-members  who  m'ly  attend  and  vo^e  are 
Princes  of  the  B0y.1l  Parlly  and  Cabinet  members » 
Information  is  given  to  rhe  oress  in  some  detail 
and  sometimes  even  Information  on  the  voting  appears 
in  the  papers r 

Records  are  kept  and  ooinions  on  the  issve 
are  sent  to  the  Throne  as  well  as  to  the  Premier. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  encroachment 
by  the  Pri^  Council  over  other  bodies  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  C'»binet.  No  case  exists  in  which  the  Cab¬ 
inet  has  been  overruled  by  the  Privy  Council  and 
has  then  petitioned  the  Throne  for  a’'  adont^on  of  the 
minority  oiinion.  The  Finperor  would  not  overrule 
his  highest  constitutional  body  of  advisers. 

VI.  -  THE  IM^  RIAL  DIET. 

The  Imperial  Diet^  established  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  I8B9.  is  composed  of  two  chambers  -  a 
House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

In  defending  the  adoption  of  a  bicameral 
system,  Ito  in  his  Commentaries  says  (page  64): 

"The  ala  of  a  representative  system 
is  to  draw  profit  from  the  results  of  public  delib¬ 
erations.  Now,  when  all  the  political  forces  are 
united  in  a  single  House,  and  are  left  to  the 
Influence  of  excited  passions  and  abandoned  to 
one-sided  •“over'ents',  with  no  restraining  and 
equalizing  power  over  the-,  that  House  may  in 
the  intemperance  of  biased  cxclte-ent  overstep 
the  limits  of  propriety,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
bring  about  the  despotism  of  the  ra'orlty, 
which  may  in  turn  lead  to  anarchy.  Evils  would 
be  far  rreater  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
than  they  were  in  the  days  when  there  was  no 
representative  system  at  all." 

Furuya,  vn^iting  in  1899  expressed 
the  following  view: 

"The  system  of  two  chambers  is  absolutely 
indispensable  in  J&p.an,  where  the  feudal  regime 
was  abolished  scarcely  a  quarter-century  ago." 
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The  Imacr^.a!  Diet  oossesses  no  constitution¬ 
al  nower  In  the  (?eclaratlon  o^  wgr,  -aklng  of  neace, 
conclusion  of  trcatlos,  r‘'Cognlt'on  o^  new  states  and 
governments  or  In  the  annolntment  of  dlnloratlc  and 
consular  officers. 

With  the  gradual  '  evelonfrent  of  a  narlla- 
rentarv  syste!",  however,  the  Diet  has  tended  to 
exert  an  increasing  Influence,  though  Indirect  and 
often  Ineffective,  over  foreign  nollcles  as  well  as 
over  do’^estic  affairs,  through  legislation,  fiscal 
control  and  parll*^trentary  debates.  Nevertheless, 

Its  cowers  although  extensive  are  not  exclusive; 
they  are  secondary,  not  nrl»^arv!  the  Diet  Is  comnetent 
to  anniy  checks  but  cannot  Initiate  policy. 

The  Law  of  t>e  Houses  of  the  Diet  urovldes 
for  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Diet  to 
each  other  and  sets  out  the  urocedure  to  be  followed 
In  each  House. 

(I)  The  House  of  Peers  (Klzoku-ln).. 

(a)  I’e-bershlP. 

Article  I  of  the  I?nperlal  Ordinance  of  the 
House  of  Peers  sets  forth  the  qualifications  of  mem¬ 
bership  for  this  chamber* 

(1)  Members  of  the  Imperial  Family « 

(11)  Princes  and  Marquises. 

(Ill)  Counts,  Viscounts  and  Barons  who  have  been  ■ 
elected  thereto  by  the  members  of  I'helr 
rescective  orders. 

(Iv)  Persons  who  have  been  osceclally  nominated  by 
the  Emperor  on  account  of  meritorious  service 
to  the  State  or  of  erudition. 

(  )  Persons  who  have  been  elected,  one  member  for 
each  city  or  nrefecture.  by  and  from  a“ong  the 
taxpayers  of  the  highest  amount  of  direct 
national  taxes  on  land.  Industry  or  trade  there¬ 
in,  and  who  have  afterwards  beer  nominated 
thereto  by  the  Emperor. 

There  are  In  addition  certain  age  limit 
qualifications.  The  House  is  not  divided  Into 
political  parties  but  rather  Into  groups  which  are 
opinion  forming.  There *are  approximately  four 


himdred  members. 
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1.  The  Imperial  Ordinance  for  the  House  of 
Peers  v»hlch  Is  Its  povernlng  law  can  only  be  amended 
by  this  body  (Article  XIII). 


2,  It  Is  consvlted  bv  the  Emperor  on  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  nobility  Article  VIII)  r 


3-  Because  of  Its  le<^lslatlve  cower,  It  can 
Interfere  Ir  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Reuresen- 
tatlves. 


4,  It  can  settle  qualifications  and  election 
disputes  of  Its  own  e'orbers (Article  IX).. 


A  committee  syste'*’  Is  used  to  carr”  or  the  work 
of  th^  House  •'S  stated  In  Chapter  IV  of  the  Law  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Diet.  There  Is  a  Com-lttee  of  the  whole 
House  and  various  Standing  and  Sneclal  Cof^mlttees. 


ITO  wrote  In  his  Commentaries: 


"If  the  House  of  ®eers  fulfills  Its 
functions,  It  will  serve  In  a  remarkable  degree 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  nolltlcal 
po*^ers,  to  restrain  the  undue  Influence  of 
colltlcal  parties,  to  check  the  evil  tendencies 
of  Irresoonslble  olscusslons  ,  to  secure  the 
stability  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  an  Instru¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  har-ony  between  the  govern¬ 
ing  and  the  governed." 


The  Constitution  In  Article  XXXV  provides 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  ccmcosed  of 
members  elected  by  the  ueocle.  according  to  the 
urovlslons  of  the  Law  of  Elecilons. 


Article  I  of  the  Law  of  Elections  requires 
the  member  to  be  elected  frr.m  sceolflc  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts.  Japan  Is  divided  Into  119  electoral  districts 
and  a  mlnlmu"  of  throe  and  a  maximum  of  five  members 
are  elected  from  each  district  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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The  total  numb'r  of  soa*s  Is  466-  For^’erlv  any  *  «.le 
subject  over  25  yea'^s  of  ase  had  t'le  rleht  to  vote  anc* 
any  male  subject  over  30  years  was  eligible  to  be  a 
candidate!-  Recently  the  age  qualifications  were 
lowered  and  In  the  elect' on  of  April  1946,  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  extended  to  wo'  on  who  also  beca»^e  ellirlble 
to  bo  candidates- 

There  are  certain  restrictions  on  both  fran-' 
chlse  and  eligibility,  e-g-  bankrupts,  the  '-llltary  on 
active  service  and  certain  government  officials*  No 
official  can  combine  his  office  with  membership  in  the 
House  of  Reprosen' atlves-  Cabinet  re-i'bors  are  one  of 
the  exceptions  to  this  rvle* 

The  Commentaries  re»-'lnd  membe  rs-to-be  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  they  ares 

"all  of  the**-  roprosontaf Ives  of  the  whole 
country- -Representatives .  th^refo^,  are  to  speak 
freely  In  th<-  House,  accoralng  to  the  dictates  of 
their  Individual  consciences,  and  are  not  to  re¬ 
gard  thersolv:s  as  tho  delegates  o^lv  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  dls+r’cts,  commiss’oned 
to  attend  merely  to  "-at tens  entn*sted  +0  the*-,  by 
their  constituents*" 

(b)  gagaE.sjof.Hy  $9  qf  anfl 

i\<3na.Msi<iQnx. 

1-  The  Budget  Is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  It  Is  debated  In  the  House  of 
Peers- 


In  IB92  an  Issue  arose  botwee'  the' two  houses 
regarding  their  respective  right  1”  connection  with 
consideration  of  the  Budget.  The  Issue  was  referred 
to  the  Emperor,  who  referred  it  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  decision  set  the  precedent  of  equality. 

"With  regard  to  the  right  of  consent  to  the 
•  budget  vested  1*^  the  House  of  ^oors  and  Renresenta-  • 
tlves  res -'ectl-ely,  neither  house  Is  superior  or 
Inferior  to  tho  other  except  In  one  partlc’.  lar, 
that,  according  to  the' 65th  Article  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  tho  lower  house  receives  the  budget 
from  the  governnent  befomo  tho  upper-  Therefore 
the  House  which  deliberates  subsequently  Is  In  no 
respect  bound  bv  tho  decisions  of  tho  house  which 
deliberated  previously,  and  It  consequently  follows 
that  the  restoratio*'  of  any  Items  which  f"ay  have 


-i-'::.  'i'''  .-.  I  I -;•■  -  ■  •'  .■■  >-'•  :Yt.-- 
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boon  excised  by  the  house  orevtously  deliberating 
falls  strictly  within  the  right  of  revision 
vested  In  the  house  subsequently  deliberating,. 

The  house  subsequently  deliberating  has  only  to 
emoloy  the  nothod  Indicated  by  the  law  of  the 
houses,  namely  to  seek  the  concurrence  of  the 
house  ereviously  deliberating,." 

2,  Efcause  the  Law  of  Elections  controls 
the  quallficafons  for  candidates,  the  chamber  has  no 
authority  on  these  matters  such  as  Is  enjoyed  by  the 
House  of  Peers, 

I 

3.  The  legislative  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Peers  since  Its  groun  action  and  "uarty  organizations" 
can  be  interruotod  and  broken  through  dissolution. 

In  other  words the  character  of  the  house  Is  change¬ 
able  and  it  has  a  temporary  at^-osphere  with  little 
solidarity  among  mombers  as  compared  to  that  In  the 
House  of  Peers,  As  will  be  discussed  later,  all  po¬ 
litical  parties  In  Japan  were  dissolved  In  1?40, 

(c)  Comparladn  of  Powers  of  the  Houses  of  the  Diet. 


1«  The  House  of  Peers  is  never  dissolved; 
it  Is  prorogued  only.  The  House  of  Representatives  Is 
not  only  prorogued  concurrently  with  the  House  of 
Peers  at  times,  but  also  It  Is  dissolved.  Dissolution 
"’ay  be  forced  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
government.  While  this  chamber  is  In  dissolution  and 
Its  members  awaiting  re-election,  the  House  of  Peers 
Is  only  prorogued.  Because  many  seats  may  be  filled  by 
new  members ,  a  change  of  policy  in  this  chamber  often 
takes  place, 

2,  •  The  political  parties  o^  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  b-  reflected  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Cabinet  actually  may  bo  a  panty  cabinet.  But 
brcai'se  the  Cabinet,  as  soon  as  appointed,  becomes  the 
government  and  pro  facto  responsible  primarily  to  the 
Emperor  and  only  to  the  Diet  or  people  secondarily. 

dlffcrenees  of  opinion  between  the  Cabinet  and  Diet 
on  quostlo-^s  of  policy  frequently  develop, 

3,  The  Cabinet  being  the  govor'^mert  and  ’oslr', 
Ing  to  test  public  support  la  a  tontrovcrslal  issue, 
asks  for  a  rescript  to  dissolve  the  House,  throws  the 
Issue  to  the  people  In  another  oloat-*on  and  wins,.' 


m 


« « 


i.> 


\  \ 


(Iv)  -It  Is  confined  In  activity  and  scone  by  the 
use  of  the  Ordinance  towers  of  the  Emperor, 
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(lii)  It  has  no  control  over  the  Imperial  dynasty. 


(v)  Because  of  the  direct  access  of  the  military 
to  the  Emperor,  it  is  isolated  on  military  or 
war  flatters  although  they  concern  vital 
matters  of  Government  and  Empire, 

(vi)  -It  has  lime  to  do  with  treaties  and  major 
policies  in  foreign  relations.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  is  very  brief  In  its  treatment  of 
foreign  relations,  confining  itself  to  the 
statement:  "The  Emperor  declares  war,  makes 
peace  and  concludes  ti’eatlesr" 

ITO  comments: 


Tho  process  is  successful  for  raroi^  have  the  oppon¬ 
ents  bo'n  returned  in  the  sa-^o  number  as  thov  were 
before r  Costs  and  expenses  for  rc-olccti on  rather 
than  simple  public  opinion  account  for  the  efeats 
in  many  cases  on  which  fact  tho  gov'rnm^t  relies. 

None  of  these  turdors  are  borne-;  by  the  House  of  Peers, 


"The  principal  object  of  the  present 
article  is  to  state  that  tho  Emperor  shall 
dispose  of  all  matters  relating  to  foreign 
intercourse,  with  the  advice  of  His  Minis¬ 
ters,  tut  allowing  no  Interfrencc  bv  the 
Diet  thfreln," 
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4,  The  House  of  Poors  deter^'lnes  its  own 
rules  and  activities  yet  can  take  part  in  legislative 
action  with  tho  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
organization  of  the  latter  body. 


5,  Custom  gives  tho  Houso  of  Peers  pros- 
tlmc-  by  having  the  opening  an"’  joint  sessions  held 
in 'the' upper  chamber  with  the  ’resident  of  the  House 
of  Peers  .presiding. 


•  1,  Lcg^slatlv  pwwer  -  constitutional 
limitations, 

(1)  It  cannot  convene  voluntarily.  It  is  convened 
at  tho  call  of  the  Emneror, 


(li)  It  cannot  initiate  Constitutional  amendments 

since  this  is  the  sole  prorogatWc  of  the  Thron( 
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(vli)  It  h^s  no  con'‘rol  over  «^^dlfons  in  territory 
to  the  Eirplro..  Tal’^nn  bcc'in’e  a  onrt  of  the 
Ep'plro  by  treaty  after  the  Slno-Jananeso  war  of 
l8c)5  and  Karafuto  by  treaty  after  the  Russo- 
Jaranese  war  of  1^04- 5^  Chosen  was  annexed  by 
treaty  In  1910^  Non©  of  these  territorial 
acquisitions  received  legislative  anproval  by 
the  Diet# 

(vlll)  The  Government  monooollzos  the  Introduct'’ o*^  of 
bills  into  thr  Dl<-t^  Members  have  the  right  to 
introduce  bills  and  they  do  but  the  portallty 
of  such  bills  is  severe.  Actually  no  legislation 
has  been  rub^itted  bv  a  private  T»'C’‘ber  since  oo- 
litical  parties  were  eliminated.  It  is  now 
custorary  for  the  Diet  to  legalize  a]l  measures 
presented  to  it  bv  the  Cabinet  and  then  to 
retire.  Normally  a  bill  is  road  three  times 
in  the  Diet  before  it  becomes  law.  The  nrocedure 
in  this  regard  is  to  bo  found  in  Article  XXVII 
of  the  Law  of  the  Houses  of  the  Diet,  which 
provides : 

"A  uroject  of  law  shall  be  voted  uuon, 
after  it  has  passed,  through  throe  readings. 

But  the  orocoss  of  thr-'e  readings  ray  bo  omit¬ 
ted,  when  such  a  course  is  de»~anded  by  the 
government  and  bv  not  loss  than  10  mewbers, 
and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
2/3  of  the  members  present  in  the  house," 

The  legislative  cower  d>f  the  Diet  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ito  in  his  Commentaries: 

"The  Legislative  Power  is  ultimately 
under  the  control  of  the  Emperor,  while  the 
duty  of  the  Diet  is  to  give  advice  and  consent.* 


(i)  The  Budget. 

Under  the  Constitution,  "The  excondlturc 
and  revenue  of  the  state  require  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  by  means  of  an 
annual  budget. 

The  entire  budget,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  accrocrlation  bill,  is  voted  uco*^  by 
both  houses  of  the  Diet,  but  there  are 
Imcortant  categories  of  ito^s  that  may 


I 


q. 


not  be  altere<?  by  the  Diet  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  governnent* 


This  reans  that  the  Diet  roust  accept  such 
itens  unless  It  can  persuade  the  ministry  to 
codify  or  delete  ther*  It  does  not  carry 
the  Inference  that  the  Diet  can  establish  any 
Iteiss  of  the  budget  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  governr.ont,  but  rather  there  are  sore 
Iter'S  which  the  governrent  ray  not  establish 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Diet. 


The  Excepted  Iters  of  the  Budget  aret 

(1)  The  expenses  of  the  Innerlal  house¬ 
hold,  which  are  paid  each  year  out 
of  the  National  Treasury. 


(2)  The  exponses  "based  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  uoon  tho  powers  appertaining  to 
the  Errperor"  (Article  LXVII  of  the 
Constitution)  arong  which  are: 


(I)  Salaries  of  military  and  civil  offi¬ 
cers  and  oenslons  of  clv^.l  officers. 


(II)  Expenses  of  arry,  navy,  gendarre  and 
colonial  militia. 


(Ill)  Expenses  arising  fror  treaties  with 
foreign  countries. 


Under  the  11'  Itatlons  of  this  clause  the 
Diet  Is  powerless  to  withdraw  anoroorla- 
tlons  once  agreed  to  -  or  which  wore  In 
effect  before  the  Diet  was  established 
for  the  conduct  of  a  Ministry  or  any  divi¬ 
sion  thereof.  It  Is  not.  however,  re¬ 
strained  fron  efi*ectlvc  disapproval  of 
appropriations  entailed  by  new  ordinances, 
o.g.  an  Iter  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
ministry  or  other  agency. 


(3)  Expenses  authorised  bv  Article  LXVIII  of 
the  Constitution  "In  order  to  meet  special 
requlrorents,  the  governrent  may  ask  t/he 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet  to  a  certain 
amount  as  a  continuing  expenditure  fund, 

o  rkt>csv1  ni' V  rtf 


for  a  previously  fixed  number  of  years.' 
Once  these  funds  are  voted,  no  changes, 
are  made.  The  total  Is 


I 

’ 
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aivlded  and  allocated  to  each  year  and 
hence  is  part  of  that  year's  budget  regard¬ 
less  v;hethor  the  Diet  is  rot  in  session  • 
through  having  been  dissolved  or  whether 
the  budget  was  passed.  F.xamnles  of  special 
accounts  which  ciay  be  cited  are: 


(I)  The  Sino- Japanese  war,  1^94-95,  when 
the  fund  continued  over  sixteen  month s*> 


(II)  The  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5  when 
the  fund  continued  over  three  years. 


(Ill)  ’Vorld  War  I  when  the  fund  continued 
for  eleven  years - 


(4)  Expenses  as  may  have  arisen  "by  the 

of  law",  Crg.  expenses  of  the  houses  of  the 
Diet,  aniiual  allowances  to  the  numbers, pen¬ 
sions,  annuities,  expenses  and  salaries  re¬ 
quired  by  the  organi/.ation  of  offices  deter¬ 
mined  by  law  and  other  expenses  of  a  like 
naturer 


Items  in  this  category  may  be  altered  only 
by  the  'modification  of  the  statutes  authoriz¬ 
ing  them#  In  such  cases  the  Diet  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  principles 
involved  In  the  authorizing  act,  but  it  is 
not  free  to  repudiate  its  decision  by  refus¬ 
ing  the  necessary  iten's  in  the  budget. 


(5)  Ex\)enst)s  as  appertain"to  the  legal  obligations 
of  the  government".  These  include  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  national  debt,  rederptiom'  of 
the  SHino,  subsidies  or  guarantees  to  com¬ 
panies,  expenses  necessitated  by  the  civil 
obligations  of  the  government  and  compensa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds.  Funds  to  maintain  temples, 
t',)  provide  agreed  sums  to  subsidize  navigation 
companies ,  railways  and  schools  and  to  nay 
damage  interest  and  rentals  fall  within  this 
class. 


Ur.hiiki  and  Sakamoto  in  their  article,  "The  . 
Budget  Systo''*  of  Japan"  state: 


"Tno  total  amount  of  the  above  funds 


I 


I 
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(what  are  called  here  the  axcepted  cate¬ 
gories)  is  vsually  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  budget,  and  if 
we  add  to  this  the  continuing  approoriations, 
a  very  snail  anount  is  left  -for  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Diet,  It  is  only  in  case  those 
pernanent  expenses  are  to  bo  Increased  that 
the  consent  of  the  Diet  is  necessary.  Thus 
the  scope  of  the  vote  in  the  Imperial  Diet 
is  very  liritcd;  but  nevertheless  there 
are  sharp  debates  on  the  bill#." 

The  Constitution  provides  (Article  64)  that: 

"any  and  all  expenditures  overaasslng  the 
appropriations  set  forth  in  the  titles  and 
paragraphs  of  the  budget,  or  that  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  budget  shall  subsequently 
require  the  approbation  of  the  Imoerlal  Diet,’ 

The  Article  is  supplemented  by  another  (Article 
69)  under  which: 

"^n  order  to  supoly  deficiencies  which  are 
unavoidable  in  the  budget  and  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  unprovided  for  in  the  same,  a 
reserve  fund  shall  be  provided  in  the  budget',' 

Thus  the  Diet  endows  the  government  with  blank¬ 
et  power  to  emuloy  the  reserve  fund  in  its 
discretion,  but  it  is  entitled  to  a  report 
upon  such  expenditures  at  a  subsequent  session. 
At  that  time  it  may  refuse  to  approve  then; 
however  such  refusal  will  not  invalidate  the 
acts  of  the  government  nor  the  obligations 
which  it  is  under  as  a  result  of  its  acts. 

The  Diet  may  fail,-  frequently  it  has  failed  - 
to  vote  the  budget.  In  that  event  the  device 
of  Elsm.arck,  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
(Article  71)  is  called  into  Play,  and  the 
government,  theoretically  carries  out  the 
budget  of  the  preceding  year  -  theoretically 
only,  however,  since  it  employs  deficiency 
approoriations  to  a  continually  increasing  ex¬ 
tent  to  Increase  the  old  budget.  It  may  not, 
however,  apply  an  aporooriatlon  for  any  object 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  the  budget:  nor 
are  the  Ministers  of  State  permitted  to  inter¬ 
change  tho  amounts  of  the  appropriation  in 
each  section,  one  for  tho  other  (Law  of  Finance 
Article  12) . 
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It  Is  apoarent  that  when  the  budget,  due  to 
dissolutions,  Is  that  originally  prenared  for 
the  preceding  year,  there  rill  be  need  for 
nnny  deficiency  aopropriatlons. 

The  goverrjrenh  formerly  dreaded  a  dissolution 
before  the  budget  was  passed,  but  because 
deficiency  appropriations,  which  are  supoosed 
to  be  used  only  In  energencies ,  have  become 
a  usuaD.  mode  of  procedure,  the  goverro^ent  is 
not  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  Its  budget 
being  thcowTi  out-  Dnce  on  expenditure  is 
made,  the  opoosltlon  is  likely  to  be  half¬ 
hearted,  and  in  this  way  the  control  of  the 
Diet  is  still  further  diminished. 


(11) 


The  Tax  Powei-  of  the  Diet  is  derived  from 
Articles  LXII,  LXIII  and  LXIV  of  the  Constitution. 


Special  tax  laws  are  submitted  to  the  Diet. 
They  are  senarate  from  the  budget  or  appropriation 
bills.  While  new  taxes  require  the  sanction  of 
the  Diet,  such  tax  laws  are  not  part  of  the  bud¬ 
get;  the  government  is  not  dependent  upon  annual 
debate  or  discussion  for  renewals  and  its  revenues 
go  on  being  regularly  collected.  . 


(ill)  Floating  of  Loans  is  provided  for  in  Article  LXII 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Diet  to  such  loans  is  required. 


(Iv)  Emergency  Ordinances. 


The  First  and  Second  Reserve  Funds  established 
by  Article  7  of  the  Law  of  Finance  and  provided  for  by 
Article  LXIX  of  the  Constitution  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  finance  unexpected  cai'astrophles  or  the  emergencies 
of  war.  Moreover,  neither  time  nor  public  safety  may 
exist  for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Diet.  When 
these  two  ^rave  situations  occur,  the  government  is 
authorized  under  Article  LXX  of  the  Constitution  to 
take".  •  •  all  necessary  financial  measures  by  means 
ef -an  lBg>erlal  Ordinance." 


Funds  received  in  this  manner  have  to  be 
sanctioned  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Diet,  and 
the  Ordinance  must  be  withdrawn  if  diaapproved  by  the 
Diet  (Article  VIII).  Non-approval  does  not  affect  the 
past  operation  of  the  ordinance. 


The  cower  of  the  Privy  Council  in  regard  to 
such  emergency  ordinances  is  Important,  as  that  body 
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must  be  consulted  whenever  such  ordinances  are  to  be 
Issued,  It  r^ay  be  said  that  the  Council  has  consist¬ 
ently  opuosed  the  uractlce  of  issuing  emergency  ordi¬ 
nances  which  would  have  further  restricted  the  already 
ll*»lted  financial  powers  of  the  Diet, 

VII.  -  THE  BOARD  CF  AUDIT. 

The  Board  of  Audit  is  a  separate  adnrlnls- 
tratlve  body  created  under  Article  LXII  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  nrovides  that: 

"The  final  account  of  the  expendl-' 
tures  and  revenues  of  the  State  shall  be  veri¬ 
fied  and  confirmed  by  the  Board,  of  Audit,  , 

The  President  of  the  Board  is  aopolnted  di-, 
rectly  by  the  Emperor  after  advice  and  deliberations 
with  the  Premier,  He  is  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but 
is  on  an  equal  footing  vrlth  the  Ministers  of  State, 

The  abovementloned  Article  further  provides 
that  the  final  account  "shall  be  submitted  by  the 
government  to  the  Irone^rial  Diet,  together  with  the 
repcrt  of  verification  of  the  said  Board," 

The  Diet  is  enabled  in  this  way  to  check  the 
account  against  the  budget  and  to  dew'and  explanation 
of  variances  between  them. 

This  aoproval  is  not  attended  with  legal 
consequences  but  the  Diet  may  vote  lack  of  confidence 
or  submit  an  address  of  criticism  to  the  Emperor, 

VIII.  ^  THE  MINISTRIES  OF  STATE 

The  Ministries  have  been  established  by  both 
laws  and  ordinances.  The  basic  legal  form  of  the  Minis¬ 
tries  was  determined  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Constitution  in  1889»  Amendments  through  ordi¬ 
nances  and  laws  have  altered,  added  or  abolished 
Ministries  .and  their  bureaux,  sections  and  personnel, 

(I)  General  Structure  of  the  Ministries, 

(a)  The  Ministers  (Daljin), 

1,  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Ministers 
of  State  are  derived  from  the  Preamble  and  Articles 
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The^Prearble  charges  that  "Our  Ministers 
of  State  on  Our  behalf,  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  present  Constitution* 


Article  LV  provides  that  "•  *  *  they  shall 
give  their  advice  to  the  Emporor  and  be  responsible 
for  It*"  By  the  sape  Article  the  signature  of  the 
Minister  Is  required  on  "all  laws,  Imperial  Ordinances 
and  Imperial  Rescripts  of  whatever  kind,  that  relate 
to  the  affairs  of  the  State*  *  ." 


Article  LIV  Is  pen^-lsslve  In  that  Ministers 
and  their  delegates  "may,  at  any  time,  take  seats  and 
speak  In  either  House*" 


Concerning  the  Ministers  of  State,  ITO  wrote, 
"They  are  severally  held  responsible  for  the  matters 
within  their  respective  comnetencv*  ,  *  there  Is  no 
Joint  responsibility  among  them  In  regard  to  auch 
matters*" 


He  then  Pointed  out  that  each  Minister  was 
"controlled  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor"  and  that  the 
danger  In  creating  a  Cabinet  with  Joint  responsibility 
was  the  growth  of  "party  combination"  which.  It  was 
feared  "would  ultimately  overrule  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Sovereign*"  Yet  he  recognized  that  there  were 
Important  matters  of  concern  to  all  the  Ministers,  that 
regarding  them  the  Premier  would  naturally  consult  with 
the  Ministers  and  that  "In  such  matters  It  would  of 
course  be  proper  for  the  Cabinet  to  assume  Joint 
responsibility*" 


Thus  It  may  be  said  that  ITO  contemplated 
Individual  responsibility  of  Cabinet  Ministers  for 
matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  departments, 
Joint  responsibility  for  general  matters,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Premier  for  both  types  of  oecislons* 


OZAKI  In  "The  Voice  of  Japanese  Democracy," 
pp  63-64,  states  thr.  Japanese  principle  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  follows* 


"For  acts  done  by  the  hoad  of  a  department 
of  state  of  his  own  volition  and  not  by 
virtue  of  resolutions  passed  In  the  Cabinet, 
the  Minister  concerned  alone  is  responsible, 
while  for  acts  done  pursuant  of  resolutions 
passed  In  the  Cabinet,  all  the  Ministers 
are  conjointly  responsible*" 


f 

f 

I 
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of  State 

2,  The  specific  powers  of  the  Ministers 
may  be  summarized  In  part  as  follows* 

(1) 

They  are  with  minor  exceptions  In  command  of 
their  special  field  of  government  for  the 
whole  Empire, 

(ii) 

They  issue  ordinances  for  the  carrying  out 
of  their  functions  and  duties. 

• 

(ill) 

They  issue  directions  to  the  Kenchljl  or 

Gevernors  in  their  respective  branches  of 
government  % 

(IV) 

They  supervise  all  public  relations  and  In 
person  represent  the  Ministry  and  staff  In 
public  gatherings. 

(v) 

They,  with  their  vice  ministers,  control  the 
tenure  of  the  scnln  rank  officials. 

1 

(vl) 

They  appoint  and  remove  all  hennln  rank  and 
lower  rank  officials. 

1 

j 

(vll) 

They  have  the  dual  function  in  the  Cabinet  of 
being  not  only  Cabinet  statesmen  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  national  policy  tut  also  of  U 

being  lobbyists  ^'or  their  own  ministries,  I 

1 

1 

Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  upon 
the  reoominendatlon  of  the  Prime  Minister, 

« 

« 

• 

Party  affiliations  ray  or  may  not  be  borne 
out  In  the  seleotlo.n  of  the  Hlnlsters,  A  nolltical 
oarty  may  have  a  majority  in  the  Diet  but  the  colour  of 
the  Cabinet  may  be  quite  different.  Victory  of  a 
party  at  the  polls  does  not  fs^oan  control  of  the  affairs 
of ^ State  or  dominance  in  the  Cabinet,  These  two  possiblt 
situations  are  sharp  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
do*  ocratlc  ballet. 

4 

For  most  Ministers,  tenure  in  offl'^e  Is  only 
for  the  tert"  of  one  Cabinet,  However,  some  have  been 
continued  in  office  consecutively  for  two  or  three 

Cabinets  and  some  have  been  recalled  after  having  gone 
out  of  office,  • 

Gonciirrent  office  holding  has  been  frequent 
in  recent  years.  The  permanent  Vice  Minister  does  not 
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step  .up  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  as  Is  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  soi^e  countrlesr 

(b)  The  Perr.anent  Vice  Minister  (Jlkan)- 

The  powers  of  this  officer  are  usually 
defined  in  the  ordinances  as  the  executive  assistant 
to  the  Minister  whose  duties  are  to  reg\ilate  the 
business  of  the  Mlnlstrv  and  to  supervise  the 
operatlonr  of  the  bureaux. 

The  Vice  Minister  is  appointed  indirectly 
by  the  Enperor  through  the  Minister  and  while  his 
tenure  of  office  was  conter-plated  as  being  of  long 
duration  so  that  continuity  in  -Inisterlal  policy 
could  be  maintained  regardless  of  ch*»’^ge  In  the 
office  of  Minister,  actually  in  sc^e  ministries 
the  Vice  Minister  has  gone  out  of  office  almost 
as  frequently  as  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Vice  Minister  has  found  It  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  with  the  New  Minister, 

(c)  The  Parlla»»’entary  Vice  Minister 
/ 

This  officer  frequently  appears  before 
the  committees  of  both  chambers  to  make  explanations 
and  to  present  Information  fur-'lshed  by  His  Ministry. 
More  frequently  than  not  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Diet 
and  as  such  maintains  a  dual  position. 

This  appointment  to  office  Is  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  no'lnation  of  the  Minister, 

(d)  The  Parlla'^-entary  Councillor. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  this  officer 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Parliamentary  Vice 
Minister  as  is  his  tenure  of  office, 

(e)  The  Secretariat, 

The  Secretariat  Is  the  administrative 
staff  for  the  entire  Ministry 

(f)  The  Bureaux  (Kyeku) 

They  are  the  main  administrative  units 
of  the  Ministries, 
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(g)  The  Cormlttees  (I^nkal)- 

Conrlttees  are  appointed  for  oeriranent 
and  teirpornry  purposes..  They  nay  be  executive, 
advisory  or  Investigative^ 

(h)  The  Boards  (In). 

Boards  as  organs  of  government  are  defi¬ 
nite  sunplementary  agencies  for  administration 
purposes, 

(II)  The  'Ilnlsters  of  State. 

Until  recently  there  were  thirteen  Execu¬ 
tive  ministers  of  State:  (1)  War;  (2)  Navv; 

(3)  Home  Affairs;  (4)  Foreign  Affairs;  (5)  Finance; 
(6)  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  (7)  Commerce  and 
IndiTStry;  (8)  Communications;  (9)  Railways; 

(10)  Education:  (11)  Justice;  (12)  Welfare;  and 
(13)  Overseas  Affairs. 

The  b’lnlstry  of  the  Irpcrlal  Household 
Is  actually  an  additional  Ministry  but  because  It 
was  separated  legally  In  1^84  from  the  executive 
Ministries  of  State  with  specially  created  func¬ 
tions  to  serve  only  the  throne.  It  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  executive  machinery  of  otato. 

In  1942  a  now  ministry  of  Greater  East 
Asia  was  established.  In  substance  this  new  organi¬ 
zation  removed  all  matters  which  dealt  •"Ith  the 
Greater  East  Asls  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  ^rom  the 
Foreign  Office, 

In  1943  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Affairs 
was  ellrlnatod  and  Its  functions,  together  with 
the  amalgaratlon  of  four  other  Ministries,  resulted 
In  the  creation  of  three  now  Ministries,  The 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  tho  l-Ilnlstry 
of  Communications,  the  Ministry  of  Railways  and 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  gave  way 
to  the  creation  of  a  Munitions  Ministry,  a  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Com-unlcatlons  Ministry  and  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculturo  and  Commerce. 
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As  his  be^■>n  s*jld  of'Tlier  Prince  Ito  de¬ 
clared  in  his  ronort  to  the  Emperor  in  Septombor 
1891  that  only  ""ilitary  pcrsonnol  should  bo  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  War  and.  ''iinls+er  of  the  Navy 
in  order  to  .'maintain  Imperial  ororogativos  ns  well 
ns  military  prostic’e  and  to  place  the  supreme 
milit'^ry  and  naval  command  beyond  parliamentary 
intrrfcrence  and  part;'  politics,  Jention  has  also 
been  r-ade  of  the  various  ordinances  requiring  the 
Uinister  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  to  bo  senior  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  active  list. 

(I)  Specific  duties. 


Because  many  Imoort^nt  nolicies  of  the 
Army  arc  noi  detormlnc-d  in  the  Ministry  but  go  to 
the  Emperor  directly  the  'Minister  does  not  carry  on 
the  type  of  policy  conference  which  exists  in  other 
Ministries.  The  J'inistry  may  bo  described  as  the 
administrative  machinfry  of  the  Army. 

Almost  all  of  the  Ministers  of  War  have 
been  outstanding  figures  in  the  Imperial  Army. 

They  have  been  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy 
and  have  been  military  attaches,  divisional  com¬ 
manders,  chiefs  of  staff  of  armies  and  members  of 
the  Supremo  Military  Council, 


The  Ministry  has  eight  bureaux  to  carry 
on  its  administration.  Normally  each  is  headed 
bv  a  Major  General  or  Colonel. 

(a)  Personnel  Bureau  (Jlnjl  Kyoku). 

1.  Appointment  Section  (Honln  Ka). 

(1)  Appointment,  promotion,  assignment, 
retirement,  etc, 

(il)  Wartime  duties  of  personnel  in  the 
Ministry  -  military  and  civilian. 


(ill)  Personal  r  cords. 


A 


?• "" 


f 
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2*  Pensions  nn(S  Dccontlons  Section  (Onsho  Ka). 


Pensions, 


(11)  DGcorntlons, 


(b)  M 


(111)  Furloughs,  marriages,  etc. 

Military  Affairs  Bureau  (Cuirmi  Kyoku). 

Military  Administration  Section  (Gunjl  Kn), 


Hatters  concerning  the  fundamental 
prlnclnlos  of  national  defense. 


(11)  Matters  concerning  the  armament  of 
the  Army  and  other  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  tho  Army. 


(Ill)  Matters  concerning  tho  establishment, 
peacetime  organization  and  equlomont 
pf  the  Army, 


(Iv)  Matters  concerning  the  prlnclolcs  of 
guarding  against  daneor.  defence, 
defence,  mobilization  or  the  army  and 
mannower. 


Matters  concerning  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  the  military  estimates. 


(vl)  Matters  concerning  fundamental  munl- 
tlonal  administration. 


(vll)  Matters  concerning  the  control  of  the 
duties  of  the  air  service  and  others 
connected  "Ith  aviation. 


(vlll)Matters  concerning  ranoouvers  and  In- 
sp'Ctlon, 


(lx)  Matters  concerning  allot' ent  of  units 
and  corns. 


Ma+ters  concerning  various  regulations 
In  wartime. 


(kl)  Matters  concerning  resident-officers 
In  foreign  countries,  officers  study¬ 
ing  abroad. 


-  '  -p  -’j  A ’if:--''*;,  ■  ' 


1 
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(xii)  Matters  concerning  Arpy  Rrs'^arch 
Commlttec- 


2,  Military  Affairs  Section  (Owpu  Ka), 


Matters  concerning  general  *»ffalrs 
of  the  national  defense  policy. 


(11)  Matters  concerning  International 
regulations. 


Matters  concerning  foreign  officers 
attached  to  army  units. 


(Iv)  Matters  concerning  general  affairs  of 
national  deroblllzatlon. 


Matters  concerning  array  affairs  of 
Manchuria  and  China  and  orders  con¬ 
cerned  with  them. 


(vl)  Mat tors  concerning  array  affairs  of 
foreign  coirntrles  except  Manchuria 
and  China-, 


(vll)  Matters  concerning  connection  affairs 
with  Iraprrlal  Diet, 


(vlll)Matters  concerning  ooaularlzatlon  of 
national  defense  snlrlt  and  counter- 
plan  for  nation's  thoughts. 


(lx)  Matters  concerning  controling  of 
direction  of  parties  researching 
for  rallltary  affairs. 


1,  Military  Service  Section  (Helrau  Ka), 


(1)  Duties  of  v?rlous  arrales  and  branches 
of  the  service  exclusive  of  the 
gendarmerie  and  the  air  force. 


(11)  Training  and  duties  of  "’erbers  of 
military  bands. 


(ill) Training  manuals. 
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(Iv)  Dlsclollne  and  punishment. 

(v)  Int'rnal  duties, 

(vl)  I!llltary  ceremonies,  etiquette, 

Insignias. 

(vll)  Parade  grounds,  rifle  ranges,  etc, 

(vlll)  Military  training  of  students  and 
youth, 

2.  War  Preparations  Section  (Helbl  Ka)  as  It 
existed  before  the  war, 

(I)  Matters  relating  to  military  service, 

(II)  Recruitment  and  renlacenent  of  offi¬ 
cer's  and  non, 

(III)  Military  mobilization 
(Iv)  Muster 

(v)  Mobilisation  of  men  In  general, 

(vl)  Requisitions 

(vll)  2iattors  pertaining  to  ox-servlcemon 
3*  Defence  Section  (Boel  Ka), 

(I)  M,P, 's  mission 

(II)  Military  Police  (exceut  that  In 
charge  of  Judicial  Bureau  and  pro¬ 
tection  of.  mint  ary  units), 

(III)  Spy  protection 
(Iv)  Air  Defence 

(v)  Guarding  and  safety  precautions 
(vl)  Garrison  duty 

(vll)  Construction  and  conplenont  of  forti¬ 
fications  and  lands  used  for  national 
defence. 
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(vlll)L'3n's  nrjplled  to  fortified  zone, 
mllltnrj''  r'ftn'igernont  Inws  aoolled 
to  nrny  transoort  areas, 

(lx)  Donln  and  city  planning, 

4,  Horse  Administration  Section  (Basel  Ka) 
(d)  Military  Preparations  Bureau  (Selbl  Kyeku) 
(<?)  Ordnance  Bv.rrgu  (Holkl  Xyoku), 

(f)  Bureau  of  Intondance  (Kelrl  Kyoku), 

(g)  Hodlcal  Bureau  (Irau  Kyoku), 

(h)  Lopal  Bureau  (f’o'~u  Kyoku), 

The  Arry  Press  Section  hes  been  the  nub¬ 
ile  relations  office  for  thr  -'Inlstry  and  the  Army* 
So  Iraoortant  to  the  Army  Is  Its  nronaganda  and 
official  releases  that  a  Major  General  has  been 
In  command  of  the  section.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Inforn'atlon  under  the  Cabinet, 
Important  announcer-onts  and  Information  have  not 
been  given  out  through  tho  Ar»"y  Press  Section, 

(III)  The  Army. 

To  com.pleto  the  Arrv  organization,  atten¬ 
tion  Is  drawn  to  the  following  offices  and  Institu¬ 
tions  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  Ministry  of 'War, 
nor  under  Its  sunervlslon. 

As  has  been  stated  under  the  oow'^rs  of 
tho  Emoeror,  all  matters  of  organization,  mobili¬ 
zation  and  operation  are  his  personal  commands  and 
are  not  a  part  of  tho  Ministry  of  War, 

The  Ar'-y  by  taking  tho  Initiative  on  the 
battlefield  can  present  tho  Foreign  Office  with 
a  fait  accorull.  This  loaves  Its  dlulornts  no 
alternative  other  than  to  accent  the  existing 
situation.  As  has  boon  said  tho  Arm.y  acts  and 
the  Foreign  Office  explains, 

Ito  says  of  this  power, 

"The  exercise  of  tho  right  of  warfare  In 


the  field  -  -  -  ns  the  exlRorcy  of  clrciir.stnn- 
ces  nay  roqviro,  nay  be  entrusted  to  the  cor- 
randlng  officer  of.  the  olnce,  'vho  is  nllo’^ed 
to  take  actual  steps  his  discretion  dictates, 
and  then  to  reaort  to  the  govornrent^  This 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  delegation  of  sovereign  ^ 
power  of  The  Erperor  to  a  general  in  connand 
of  an  arry  in  order  to  r.eot  the  stress  of 
onorgonciosr  - 

Nakanc  in  the  "Ordinance  Power  of  the 
Enperor"  wrote; 

"Though  the  declaration  of  war  and  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  are  olaced  under  Cabinet  con¬ 
trol,  the  general  staffs  having  the  suprerc 
corrand  of  the  arred  forces,  could  force  the 
declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  ueace 
by  sonolng  an  aggressive  expedition  against 
a  foreign  porer  or  v/lthd rawing  troops  fr or 
the  field." 

(a)  The  General  Staff  (S-ar.-bo  Horhu). 
le  Organization, 

(1)  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
is  concerned  with  the  broad 
Phases  of  rllltary  strategy, 
planning  and  roblllzatlon.  The 
Regulations  of  the  General  Staff 
Office  provide  that  a  general 
or  lleutonant-goneral  is  ap- 
oolnted  by  the  Enporor  to  the 
post  of  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff 4  and  is  placed  under  the 
direct  corrand  of  the  Erperor, 
attends  the  War  Council,  takes 
charge  of  the  formation  of 
Plans  for  national  defence  and 
strategy  and  sunorvlsos  the 
Gonernl  Staff  Office. 

(ii)  Vico  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

(Hi)  Staff  Berbers. 


Attached  to  and  under  the  Jurisdiction 


•  • 
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of  the  General  Staff  arc  the  following  institutions j 

(i)  The  General  Staff  College  (Ariry 
War  College)* 

(11)  The  Arry  Land  Survey  Departricnt* 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Emperor* 

>  2*  Bureaux* 

(I)  General  Affairs  Bureau* 

(1)  Personnel  Affairs. 

(2)  Organization  and  Iioblll- 
zatlon  Section* 

(II)  Operations  Bureau. 

(1)  Operations  and  war  plans 
section* 

4  , 

(2)  Fortresses  section* 

(3)  Manoeuvres  section. 

(ill)  Intelligence  Bureau. 

(1)  Ancrlcan  and  Ihiropean 
section* 


(2)  Asiatic  section.  | 

(3)  Secret  Service  section*  | 

(iv)  Transport  ^nd  Comrunlcatlons 
Bureau. 

(1)  Corrunlcatlons  (wireless 
and  wire)  section* 

'  (2)  Transport  (Land  and  Sea)* 

i 

(v)  Historical  Bureau*  j 

(1)  Wars  in  which  Japan  tootepart 

(2)  War  in  which  Japan  did  not 
take  part* 

_ J 


*  i  •  » 
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The  office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  Is  resoonslble  for  all  technical  and  tac¬ 
tical  tralpln?  of  the  separate  arms.  Briefly  one  might 
say  that  the  Mirlster  of  War  administers,  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General  trains,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
emoloys  the  Army  In  manoeuvers  or  battle.  To  the  In¬ 
spector  General  of  Military  Training  chiefly  falls 
the  imoortont  task  of  building  the  national  esnrlt  de 
corns  knovm  in  the  Japanese  Army  as  "spiritual  mobili¬ 
zation," 

Itllitary  schools  are  under  Its  jurisdiction 
together  with  a  number  of  inspectorates  such  as  the 
artillery^,  engineering,  transport,  cavalr^',  chemical 
warfare  and  coirjnun lea t Ions  Inspectorates, 

(c)  The  Inspector  General  of  Military  Aviation, 

The  Inspector  General  of  Aviation  Is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Emperor  for  matters  pertaining  to 
air  training,  while  In  other  respects  he  Is  subordinate 
to  the  Big  Three  (Chief  of  General  Staff,  Minister  of 
War  and  Inspector  General  of  Military  Training), 

The  Inspector  General  of  Aviation  is  re¬ 
soonslble  to  the  War  Minister  In  matters  pertaining 
to  personnel  and  military  administration,  and  Is  re¬ 
soonslble  for  operations  to  *he  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff, 


The  office'  Is  a  subordinate  agency  under  the 
Ministry  of  War,  The  principal  functions  appear  to  be 
largely  procurement^  and  supply, 

(e)  Japanese  r'llitarv  Police. 


1,  Organization: 

The  military  police  (Kempei)  form  a 
branch  of  the  Army  under  the  Provost  Marshall  General 
who  Is  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  War* 

2,  Sections: 

(1)  General  Affairs  Section,  This  section 


'  '  VI  ^  n  ttt  •  '  ■  ■  .  : 


1  1  .  _  .  -  !  SA  f,  •  ^ 
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Is  concerned  with  oolicv.  nersonnel, 
discipline,  records  and  the  control 
of  thought  In  the  Armed  Forces, 

(11)  Service  Section,  This  section  has  three 
main  functions* 

(1)  The  supoly,  organization  and 
training  of  oollce  units, 

(2)  Security, 

•  (3)  Counter-espionage. 

3*  Duties* 

The  military  oollce  take  orders  fror 
different  authorities  according  to  the  areas  In  which 
they  are  stationed. 

In  Japan,  during  peacetime,  the'*'  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Minister  of  War  for  their  normal  mili¬ 
tary  duties,  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  Insofa'r  as 
they  assisted  the  civil  nollco  and  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  duties  connected  ’rlth  law  administration. 

In  Manchuria,  Korea  and  Formosa,  although 
they  are  primarily  responsible  to  the  Commanders  In 
Chief,  they  may  also  be  called  upon  to  assist  the 
local  civilian  authorities. 

In  all  areas  tholr  broad  duties  are* 

(I)  The  surveillance  of  military  discipline, 

(II)  The  enforcement  of  security, 

(III)  The  execution  of  conscription  laws, 

(Iv)  The  detection  of  crime  among  soldiers. 

In  combat  areas  they  are,  In  addition  to 
tholr  ordinary  duties,  concerned  with* 

(I)  The  detection  and  arrest  of  fifth  colmnnlsts, 

(II)  The  suppression  of  subversive  activities. 
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In  the  Pacific  area  they  are  responsible  for* 

(I)  .  Pacifying  hostile  natives ^ 

(II)  Settling  dlsoutcs  between  natives  and 
Japanese  soldiers, 

(ill)  Requisitioning  native  foods  and  sunnlles, 

(Iv)  The  recruitment  of  native  labour, 

(v)  Organization  of  native  spies  operating 
behind  allied  lines.  ' 

In  New  Guinea  I  according  to  rcoorts,  the 
military  police  were  given  charge  of  a  native  force 
both  for  reconnaissance  ourooses  and  In  order  to 
harass  the  enemy, 

If)_The  Supreme  Colnrand  Organs, 

1,  The  Board  of  Field  Marshalls  and  Fleet 
Admirals  (Gensulfu), 

2,  Supreme  War  Co\mcll  (Gunjl  Sangiln), 

3*  Wartime  Imperial  Headquarters  (Senjl 

Dalhonel) . 


If 


The  present  Imperial  Headquarters  was  formed 
In  1937  when  It  became  apparent  that  the  China  Incident 
was  developing  Into  a  war  of  ttajor  proportions.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  assume  supreme  military  command  with  the 
general  staff  as  Its  nucleus.  In  other  words  It 
places  the  Supreme  Command  on  a  war-tine  basis.  Its 
membership  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Supreme  War 
Council  with  the  exception  of  the  Board  of  Fleet 
Admirals  and  FleldMarshalls  who  are  not  members.  The 
Emperor  as  Supremo  Commander-ln-Chlef  Is  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  headquarters, 

(LY}_ Administration  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

(a)  Jurisdiction, 

By  Imperial  Ordinance  No,  1182  of  23  December 
1941  prisoner  of  war  camps  were  Placed  under  the  Jurist 
diction  of  the  MlrUstor  of  War,  The  Ordinance  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  were  to  be  administered  by  a  Commander 


(111)  The  custodv  tind  the  transirlssion  to  families 
and  other  persons  Interested  of  objects, 
articles  and  wills  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  arc  released  on  parole,  exchanged,  or 
those  who  died  at  hosnltals,  medical  dress¬ 
ing  stations,  or  prisoner  of  war  camps. 
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of  an  Army  or  a  Commander  of  a  Garrison  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  War, 


oner 


The  Prisoner  of  War  Information  Bureau  was 
organized  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No,  1246  of  27  Docom- 
^  bor  1941  and  placed  under  the  con^’rol  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  Article  I  of  the  Ordinance  provided  that  the 
Bureau  shall  be  charged,  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  following  matters: 


The  investigation  of  Internments,  removals, 
releases  on  parole,  exchanges,  escapes,  ad¬ 
missions  Into  hospital,  deaths  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  maintenance  of  records  for 
each  prisoner. 


'(11)  The  communications,  correspondence,  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
prisoners  of  v/ar. 


(Iv)  The  forwrrdlng  of  gifts  to  prisoners  of  war 
and  of  monev.  objects,  and  articles  sent  by 
or  to  the  prisoners  or  war. 
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(vl) 


Information  obtained  by  the  army  or  the  navy 
from  those  killed  or  slain  In  battle,  the 
handling  of  their  objects,  and  wills  and 
of  objects  found  In  the  field  of  battle. 


Investigations  concerning  persons  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  In  enemy  countries  and  the  ' 
facilitation  of  communications  between 
those  prisoners  of  war  and  their  families 
residing  In  the  empire. 


The  Regulations  for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
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of  War  (War  Ministry  Notification  Asia,  Confidential 
No.  1034  dated  31  March  1942)  provided  by  Article  II 
that  the  Prisoner  of  War  Administration  Division  be 
established  In  the  Ministry  of  V/ar  for  the  conduct 
of  all  affairs  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  of  civilian  Internees  In  the  theatre  of 
war* 

Provision  was  also  made  In  the  Regulations 
for  the  aonolntmcnt  of  a  Division  Head  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  General  or  Major  General,  and  staff 
members  with  the  rank  of  Field  or  Conroany  <»rade 
officers.  Article  IV  provided  that  the  Division 
Head  shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  division 
under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the 
staff  members  shall  carry  out  their  duties  under 
the  orders  of  the  Division  Head. 

The  now  division  dealt  '"Ith  such  matters 
as  the  supervision,  exchange,  liberation,  punishment, 
utilization  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 

(d).  Com.plalnts  rega^^dlng  Prisoners  of  War. 

For  about  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  complaints  from  the  Swiss  Government  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  were  received  by 
the  Treaty  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  forwarded  to  the  Prisoner  of  War  Information 
Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry. 

The  replies,  If  any,  to  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  wore  based  on  the  replies  received  from  the 
War  Ministry, 

Subsequently,  the  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  established  and  the 
prisoner  of  war  matters  formerly  dealt  with  In  the 
Treaty  Bureaux  were  transferred  to  the  new  Service 
Bureau. 

X.  -  THE  UINlSTm  OF  THB  NAVY  (KAIGUNSHO) 

The  Ministry  of  the  Navy  was  created  In 
1872  when  the  Ministry  of  War  was  separated  Into 
two  Ministries^  It  was  established  more  formally 
In  1885  and  I889  and  with  some  later  amendments  • 
remains  In  that -structure.  The  Navy  Itself  follows 
the  British  pattern  of  organization. 


\ 


»  v.. 
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Inroortant  questions  of  oollcv  are  decided 
by  tho  Chief  of  Staff  directly  ?^lth  the  Throne,  Dee 
tails  of  administration  are  tho  major  concern  of  the 
Ministry, 


The  Ministers  of  the  Navy  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  and  have  been  graduates  of  tho  Naval 
Academy,  Thev  have  been  commanders  of  fleets  and 
squadrons  and  have  held  other  high  offices.  Many 
of  the  Ministers  havo  continued  in  office  from  tro 
to  throe  Cabinets, 


The  Minister  has  not  aouearod  before  tho 
Diet  any  more  often  than  the  Minister  of  War  which 
has  been  infrequent. 


The  Ministry  has  had  eight  bureaux  for  its 
administration.  Normally  each  is  headed  bv  a  Rear 
Admiral  or  Captain:  Naval  Affairs  Bureau,  Personnel 
Bureau,  Education  Bureau,  Munitions  Bureau,  Medical 
Bureau,  Intondance  Bureau,  Armaments  Bureau  and  Legal 
Bureau, 


The  Naval  Affairs  B\ireau  IS  divided  Into 


sections: 


Section  I: 


(a)  Matters  concerning  naval  armaments  and  other 
matters  concerning  naval  adm.inlstratlon  in 
general. 


(b)  The  construction  or  organization  of,  and 

service  abroad  or  at  warshlos,  units,  offices 
and  schools. 


(c)  The  organization  and  service  of  warships  and 
units. 


(d)  Naval  dlsclnllne  and  morale. 


(e)  Naval  manoeuvres. 


i  y- 
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(f)  Nnval  reviews, 

(g)  CorcRonlcs,  etiquette,  uniforms  and  flags. 

(h)  Warships  and  weapons  of  war  and  other  muni¬ 
tions  in  general, 

(!)  Guarding  and  defence. 

Section  II: 

('»)  Matters  concerning  national  defence  nolicy,  ’ 

(b)  International  conventions  and  personnel  dis¬ 
patched  abroad. 

Section  III: 

(a)  Matters  concerning  the  use  of  engines, 

(b)  Construction  aboard  warships, 

(c)  Maintenance  and  preservation  of  warshins. 
Section  IV: 

(a)  Matters  concerning  the  dissemination  of 
consciousness  relating  to  national  defence, 

(b)  Matters  concerning  the  gvidance  of  organi¬ 
sations  connected  with  naval  affairs. 

There  is  a  Naval  Affairs  Dissemination 
Department  wnlch  is  charged  with  the  planning  and 
execution  of  naval  publlcltv.  Like  other  public 
relations  offices  of  the  Ministries,  this  Deport¬ 
ment  has  had  its  rain  function  absorbed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Cabinet, 


provided  by  the  ordinance  creating 
this  office  that  the  Naval  General  Staff  Office  shall 
take  charge  of  matters  concerning  national  defence  and 
the  use  ol  ari'’od  strengtii, 

u  1,  The  ordinance  further  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  Chief  of  the  Naval  General  Staff  office 
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(f)  Naval  reviews. 


(g)  CeroRonies,  etiquette j  uniforms  and  flags. 


(h)  Warships  and  weapons  of  war  and  other  muni¬ 
tions  in  general. 


(1)  Guarding  and  defence. 


Section  II: 


(•»)  Matters  concerning  national  defence  nollcy. 


(b)  International  conventions  and  norsonnel  dis¬ 
patched  abroad. 


Section  III: 


(a)  Matters  concerning  the  use  of  engines, 

(b)  Constructlcn  aboard  warships, 

(c)  Maintenance  and  preservation  of  warships. 


Section  IV: 


(a)  Matters  concerning  the  dissemination  of 

consciousness  relating  to  national  defence. 


(b)  Matters  concerning  the  gvldance  of  organi¬ 
zations  connected  with  naval  affairs. 


There  is  a  Naval  Affairs  Dissemination 
Department  rhlch  is  charged  with  the  planning  and 
execution  of  naval  publicity r  Like  other  public 
relations  offices  of  the  Ministries,  this  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  its  main  function  absorbed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Cabinet, 


10  Qhlej 


It  is  provided  by  the  ordinance  creating 
this  office  that  the  Naval  General  Staff  Office  shall 
take  charge  of  matters  concerning  national  defence  and 
the  use  oi  armed  strength. 


The  ordinance  further  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  Chief  of  the  Naval  General  Staff  office 
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who  shall  be  personally  appointed  by  the  Eroeror,’  who 
phall  be  directly  subordinate  to  the  Enperor,  take 
part  In  the  confidential  affairs  of  the  Enoeror’s 
headquarters  and  control  the  Naval  General  Staff  office. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  the  apoolntment 
of  a  Vice  Chief  who  shall  assist  the  Chief,  supervise 
the  Division  and  coordinate  the  affairs  of  the 
Division. 

-  THE  ..IHISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS (GAPnjSHO 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Office  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  not  established 
formally  until  23  December  iSftJ, 

III  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  -  Duties. 

Ill  addition  to  the  general  duties  of  the 
Minister  as  set  out  in  the  general  section  of  the 
ministries,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
Article  I  of  the  Basic  Ordinance  Is  charged  '"ith 
the  duties  of  - 

"the  execution  of  affairs  relating  to  foreign 
countries,  the  protection  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  matters  relating  to  Japanese  abroad,  and  shall 
supervise  and  control  all  dlulom.atlc  and  consular 
offices." 

It  also  provided  In  the  Basic  Ordinance  that- 

"Tho  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  direct  and 
supervise  the  Japanese  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Manchoukuo  in  regard  to 
those  affairs  of  tho  Kwantung  Bureau  ’"hlch  per¬ 
tain  to  external  matters," 

At  tho  opening  of  the  Diet  tho  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  makes  an  formal  address.  The  Prime 
Minister  Informs  the  Diet  as  to  Empire  affairs  gener¬ 
ally,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AffAlrs  informs  the 
members  with  regard  to  International  agreements,  com¬ 
mitments  and  treaties. 

By  reason  of  their  long  training  and  great 
experience,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  have  been 
powerful  figures  In  the  Cabinet  and  It  Is  an  office 
which  has  often  led  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister* 


^  X  chief  executive  of  the  Jlnlstry,  the 

Minister  develops  the  foreign  nolle’'-.  Inforratlon 
necessary  for  nlannlng  the  national  nro^rat’vls  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Bureaux  of  the  Tiinlstry  and  is  fornni- 
lated  In  the  deliberations  of  the  joint  conferences# 
The  .finis ter  preslr'os  at  these  Conferences  whose  pew 
bers  Include  tho  Vico  Minister  and  the  Bureau  Chiefs 

ill)  The  BureV^iyx;. 

Article  IV  of  the  Ordinance  estab¬ 
lishing  this  I'lnifltr-”-,  the  bureaux  are  set  up  geo¬ 
graphically  and  functionally. 


1,  Tho  East  Asia  Bureau  cowoosed  of  throe 
jettons  Is  confined  to  China,  Hongkong  and  MacotPi, 
The  duties  Include  negotiations  and  revision  of 
treaties. 

2,  The  Europe  and  Asia  Bureau.  The  duties 
of  tMs  bureaii  are  tho  sane  as  those  set  put  above 
except  that  they  pertain  to  t’ic  other  areas  of  Asia 
and  to  Europe. 

^  .  3.  Awerlcan  Bureau.  The  duties  of 

this  bureau  are  the  sawe  as  those  set  out  above 
but  pertain  only  to  America, 

4,  The  South  Seas  Bureau,  This  Bureau  has 
charge  of  dlplopatlc  affairs  concerning  Thailand,  ttto 
Philippine  Islands,  Indo  China,  Burma,  Malaya,  North 
Borneo,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  the 
other  Oceanic  Islands  and  the  Antartlc  region. 


^  ^  1*  The  Bureau  of  Commerce .  The  functions 

of  this  bureau  arc  set  out  In  Article  VII  and  are 
confined  to  navigation,  emigration  and  innlgratlon, 

mi.  XX  Bureau  o''  Treaties  and  Convention, 

The  functions  of  this  bureau  are  set  out  In  Article 
VIII  and  comprise  drafting  and  Interpreting  treaties 
dealing  with^extraterritorlal  rights  and  the  adminis 
tratlcn  of  all  other  foreign  legal  affairs  such  as 
the  world  conferences  and  the  League  of  Nations, 


C^)  The  Intelligence  Doo^.rt^^ont  (Joho  Bu). 

Article  IX  creates  this  deoartincnt  as  the 
public  rela^-lons  office  for  the  Illnistry.  Until  the 
creation  of  the  Cabinet  Bureau  of  Inforratlon  in  Sep- 
terbor  1937,  in  which  all  aconclrs  giving  out  govern- 
nontal  inforratlon  wore  centralized,  thie  Intelligence 
Departnent  was  the  centre  fror.  which  Inforr’atlon  on 
all  diplomatic  affairs  e'~ana'i'ed. 

The  deoart'-ontnl  chief  gave  dally  inter¬ 
views  to  international  newsuaper  correspondents  and 
the  local  press. 

Direct  interviews  with  the  Minister  him¬ 
self  are  not  a  conron  practice  in  Janan  with  either 
the  foreign  or  local  press.  Foreign  correspondents 
often  Wrote  short  stato»"ents,  subrlttod  thef"  to  the 
Minister  for  signature  and  consent  and  then  pub¬ 
lished  then. 

Direct  censorship  of  the  press  was  not  a 
function  of  this  lilnlstry  but  it  did  issue  short 
prohibitive  statements  to  the  correspondents  from  tiro 
to  tire  regarding  its  own  nows  iters. 


The  depart«“ont  concentrated  its  work 
entirely  on  cultural  activities  in  China,  The  first 
attempt  to  organize  propaganda  for  China  originated 
in  this  depart'*'OPt,  The  volume  and  variety  grew  to 
large  proportions.  The  Department  was  absorbed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Greater  East  Asia, 


The  Secretariat  is  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions  and  consists  of  a  large  staff, 

(a)  The  Personnel  Section, 

(b)  The  Protocol  Section, 

(c)  The  Documents  Section. 


(d)  The  Accounts  Section, 


The  Foreign  Service  rras  one  of  the  great 
ln»'ovatlon8  made  In  Jaoan  following  the  Restoration. 
The  meirbers  of  the  staff  Increased  from  3^  in  1871 
to  over  1000  In  the  early  thirties.  The  training 
of  the  officials,  both  dlclonatlc  and  consvlar,  is 
'Inute  In  law.  international  relations,  social  In¬ 
stitutions  ana  languages. 

The  number  of  ambassadors  Is  without 
limitation  but  limitations  arc  placed  on  the  numb'^r 
of  envoys  extraordinary,  ministors  plonlpotontlarv, 
councillors,  nlnlsto's  resident*  consuls  genrral, 
consuls,  vice  consuls,  secretaries  and  attaches. 


The  Ministry  of  Finance  was  one  of  the 
original  klnls trios  created  at  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Constitution. 

By  Imperial  Ordinance  209  (The  Law  of 
Finance)  1893*  the  Ministry  Is  required  to  "oversee 
all  financial  affairs  of  the  State  Including  the 
business  concerning  the  balance  account,  cash  account, 
taxes,  national  loans,  currency,  deposit  In  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  safe-doposlts  in  the  Treasury,  banking  and  trust 
business,  and  the  supervision  of  the  financing  ot* 
the  municipal  and  other  local  administrative  organisa¬ 
tions*" 


The  Bill  of  Appropriations  more  comronly 
called  the  Budget  Is  the  most  Important  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  tho  .ilnlstor*  The  drafting  of  all  bills  for 
bond  flotation  and  redemption  and  the  setting  of  tax 
rates  and  general  Interest  rates  are  also  his  re¬ 
sponsibility* 

There  are  extensive  relai'^ons  with  the 
great  banks  and  other  meneydd  Institutions.  The 
acquisition  of  conquered  territory  greatly  Increased 
the  duties  arising  out  of  ’«oney  and  banking.  Ould- 
anoe  of  the  banking  system  established  in  iranehuria 


nas  been  a  heavy  responsibility. 

tho  rinlstlja  ■ 

in  al°L®hSw\°*’ 

liJistrlal  ^SroorJtTons?^  l9rgc®prl?ate 

for.,1 

Ill)  Bureqt^,^„ 

(a)  Accounts  Bureau, 

(b)  Bureau  of  Tnxatlon, 

(c)  Bureau  of  Fund  Froloyront  or  Finance, 

(d)  The  Banking  Bureaux 

Bank  Of  J,po„,  (iv) 

s;  sw'SSSr  “■"• 

<o)  The  National  Savings  Enoouragerent  Bureau. 
talnfVSr  rSSoDolJesM??°fc  0°YP™nnt  naln- 

(11)  Tho  Sal?  aoSioi,;,  a J)  TSfcSI;?;^^^ 

and  Oanphor  Oil  !;onopSilis/^M“u%&;„„poly. 

(g)  The  National  Prosperity  Bureau, 

(h)  Tho  Klnt  Bureau, 

(I)  The  Custo’"s  Bureau, 

(J)  The  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Bureau, 

(k)  Tho  Deooslt  Funds  Hanagerent  Bureau, 


vl 


AXi.X>  —  Ani;i  A*V  **^  ^*  *  **-*»**^ 

The  Ministry  of  Hor'e  Affairs  is  charged 
with  the  resoorsihi]  itv  for  dor.estic  relations  and 
conditions  within  the  interior.  Because  of  its  control 
of  State  Shinto,  the  aolice  and  fire  departr.ertal 
systers ,  to‘;other  v.'lth  the  conscriotion  syste*".  war- 
tlipc  Drice  enforoo’^ent  and  general  elections,  this 
Ministry  reaches  into  the  fanily  life  of  every  sub¬ 
ject  in  Jaaan,  Control  and  supervision  of  the^  lower 
echelons  in  governr.cnt  dovm  through  the  Ken,  Hachi 
and  Mara,  togotnoi’  with  all  the  irolicatlons  of 
the  elector'll  systcr,  o'’eower  this  Ministry  with 
trerendous  political  advantages, 

IIL  The  Bureaux. 

(a)  The  Shrine  Bureau, 

» 

(b)  The  Bureau  of  Local  Affairs, 

(c)  The  Police  Bureau, 

The  ad'alnistratlon  of  the  Civil  Police 
Syster.  is  a  heavy  resaonslblllty  because  of  its 
rarlflcations  and  varied  duties. 

The  Civil  Police  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Konpel-tal  who  are  rlilt^ry  police  under 
the  Provost  Har shall  General  of  the  Arry, 

Although  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  Here  Affairs,  the  civil  oclireran  is 
considered  by  the  Japanese  a  reorosentatlve  of  the 
Enpe-ror,  This  fact  gives  vital  itv  to  all  his  func¬ 
tions  and  powers.  It  brings  about  curious  situa¬ 
tions  when  Arry  and  Na-\Tr  personnel  .are  involved  for 
they  too  have  always  considered  thenselves  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Erperor.  Moreover,  rank  and  official 
prestige  rake  little  difference  when  the  police 
take  action- 

As  an  officer  of  the  Emperor,  whether  on 
the  beat,  directing  traffic  or  in  his  ho-e,  the 
policorrm  Is  faarod  as  well  as  respected. 

When  speaking  to  then,  ren  rorovo  their  hats  and 
bow  doeoly.  They  do  not  out  on  their  hats  until 
the  conversation  is  over  and  they  have  bowed  again 
in  taking  their  nost  oolito  leave. 
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which  are  aistrlot«lS 

«onor.tlon,®h?Jo'“ro®?rtho  poI'cc'^J^Horr^” 

ter  cc^olnlnts  no'ctean-i-  1  station  to  reels- 

Infor-atJon  of ’any  unusrai 
Dower  of  tho  oollcc 

Deople  to  oatrol-nn  cSst^^r  age-old 

other  the„^St5L%^lLS^r  '•■ 

(a)  Census  taking, 

(b)  I’"Dortant  civil  survoys, 

(c)  General  Inspectlonal  tours, 

and  power,  Cltlzens^of'^Mo^dift-l'®*.^^®  prestige 

ecoked  fopd,  rice  or  oendiMf^  *  ^  fteshly  .  ■ 

Challenge  i 

■'.  t' 

'“’  S‘^-“  ~™~  »  KJ*""  ■■" 

oher,otcrl,tlS,“^S‘“  ,  ; . 

“ne-elndXe^^'*’  '.^ 

«o  not  4 

IL  M 

suspicion  Is  strengthened,  ;4  ^ 


.  iri 

m 
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(5)  Inspect  his  possessions  with 
sicn.  Only  after  doing 

to  be  decided  vrhether  or  not  the  „ 

is  to  be  accoroanied  to  the  police  station* 


Further  there  is  added* 


"(i)  Not  to  permit  the  destruction  of  proofs* 
(ii)  Not  to  pernit  escape* 

(iii)  Not  to  neglect  the  precautionary  neasure 
of  self  defence*" 


1,  Thft  Peac^  Preservn^-J Section^ 


The  section  is  concerned  with  maintaining 
order  in  the  country  through 

investigations  such  ns  are  required  by  the  ^bllc 
Pence  Police  Lnv;,  Before  nublic  »"eetings  are  ^®1^ 
the  organizers  have  to  clear  the  oiirooses  and  speakers 
of  the^neoting  wi^h  the  police.  They  have  the  powers 


(i)  to  stoo  speakers  when 

trlnating  the  audience  with  Left  Wing 
doctrine;  and 


(11)  t*^  close  the  neeting* 


Public  rorals  and  public  conduct  are  super¬ 
vised  rlnutely.  All  places  of 

Licensed  prostitution  is  controlled  and  protection 
afforded  to  the  Geisha  system* 


2o  Tbe  Crime  Prevention  Section* 


The  crlre  rate  is  low  in  Japan  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  all  suspects* 


3 -Th<^  Bocks  or  PubliQ^^tions  SectiQD* 


This  section  has  charge  of  Censorship  of 
all  books,  ragazines  and  newspapers,  5®’'®^®^* 
sorship  bans  are  issued 

Police  Board  and  by  Judges  of  the  District  Court* 


Books  and  •magazines  are  censored  in  the 
ranuscrlpt  forr.  before  nublication  and 
are  few  banned  books  in  Japan,  Foreign  publications 


N®'^soapers  are  sent  official  warnlnga  as 

a  situation  5®  P«'>liahea  or  ho»  m«ch  of 

a  situation  or  story  at  any  tlma  may  aonear  In  orlnt, 
emgm.  as  of  3  Setpermber  1940*  "Nothing  Is  to  be  ’ 
mentioned  of  the  co'lng  to  Japan,  presSLrhe?e 

Sho’"2iir®Se^o?^tbe^?'’^®^  Stahicer,  a  Gerr'an  KlnlJter, 

German  Errbassy  on  a  certain  * 
aid  aoologles,  fines,  ImnrlsoniBent 

X  5i?M^|eme™s°  ‘he  rasults  of 


4,  The  Eot 


Peace  Preservation  Section^ 


The  function  of  this  section  Is  nrlce 
control  enforcement  and  black  market  control. 


gnclej 


.  .  .  ,  ^  Attached  to  the  ministry  are  three  other 

highly  significant  Institutions  of  national  Importance, 


.Metre 


-Police 


Department  Includes  the 

thP  Police  Department  whlc^.  corresponds  to 

the  American  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

Special  Instructions  are  issued  on  thought  control. 


(c)  The  Police  Tral-^lng  School, 

XIV.  -  THE  INISTRY  OF  EDUCATTDW 


VA  4.,^®  Meljl  refor»"ers  founded  a  Department 

educatlo*ial  system  early  In  the 
Restoration  after  careful  planning  and  study  of 
western  forms  and  systems. 


own  r-lnlstry  with  the  exceptlop  of  the 

Schools  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and.  a  few  special 
others.  Is  charged  with  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  all  educational  matters  which  Include  the  arts, 
the  sciences  and  religion,  * 


h  • 


.  A*  ■. 


% 
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Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  l-iinistry 
also  are  scientific  laboratories  and  observatories, 
pany  institutes,  libraries  and  councll,s  whose  in¬ 
fluence  reaches  to  all  carts  of  the  mplre. 

It  controls  the  national  schorls  or  those 
of  the  central  govern'j^ent  and  all  hlRher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  such  as  the  ■ 

oolleges,  technical  colleges  and  the  higher  schools. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Textbooks  there  is 
Textbootc  Com  \ttee  in  charge  of  the  data  and  i 
used  In  all  the  texts  and  "’anuals  over  which  the 
Ministry  has  complete  authority,  kembois  of  the 
Co»»’'^ittee  are  from  the  /.rmy  and  Navy,  unl^'ers itles 
and  businesr  world.  Tins  coEoleue  control  by  the 
central  governrent  over  all  imoortant  educational 
affairs  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  inculcate 
the  younger  generation  with  its  own  dogma  and  has 
been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Japanese  have  acqulesc< 
so  easily  in  government  policies, 

v^r  -  THE.  XITNTCTRY  OF  WELFARE. 

The  Imnerlal  Ordinance  of  10  January  1938 
established  the  Ministry  of  Welfare  following  an 
InvestlRation  and  reoort  by  the  Cabinet  Planning 


In  1943  this  7!inlstry  was  merged  tith 
the  ministry  of  Railways.  The  new  IJlnlstry  Is 
that  of  Transoortatton  and  Comroinlcatlons,  Al¬ 
though  some  bureaux  and  sections  were  eliminated 
the  essential  services  and  functions-  have  been 

retained, 

% 

The  old  Ministry  of  Cor.r^nlcatlons  was 
established  in  l8ft5  &nd  its  functions  were  widened 
so  that  its  authority  comorlsed  thspost  office, 
the  fields  of  aviation,  shlobulldlng,  water  trans¬ 
portation  and  all  matters  of  electricity  including  * 
the  telephone,  telegranh,  radio,  cable  and  beacon 
services. 

The  Ministers'  experience  has  nearly  all 
been  In  oolltlcs.  although  a  ^ew  men  In  the  last  ten 
Cabinets  have  had  executive  and  business  careers 
In  steamship  or  business  corooratlons. 


A  departme’^t  or  section  In  government  for 
Justice  has  been  traditional  for  over  a  thousand  • 
years  In  Japan.  The  Great  Reform  Measure  of  A- 
649  established  the  first  definite  iulnlstry.  In 
the  Tolcugawa  era  the  court  system  was  greatly 
enlarged.  Laws  and  ordinances  passed  down  to 
1889  have  given  the  Ministry  Its  present  structure. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  Is  resionslble  for 
the  ad'-inlstratlon  of  civil  and  original  law  and  ■ 
penal  Institutions.  Suoervlslng  authority  Is  exer¬ 
cised  over  procurators  and  judges. 

Prosecuting  and  defending  cases  Involving 
the  Imperial  Family  and  the  State  are  other  Import- 
and  duties  of  the  Ministry. 

The  personnel  of  the  Ministry  Includes 
not  only  the  District  Court  judges  and  nrocura+ors , 
but  also  those  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  their  personnel. 

Almost  without  exceotlon  the  Minister  has 
been  either  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  or  a  Procurator 


ll 


‘DV^ 


^■Ai 


■« 


»> 
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HlnlstJy“%S®L!!®?  i°"f  exoorlenoe  within  the 
end  whether  Procvratorr 

recoml^eSa?!™!’^  ’''®  '’“"snda  noon  hla 


1926  oteateS®ttrSlst?J'’of*SoleSr- 

as  a  separate  Ministry  ‘in  and  Industry 

industry 

their  processing  and  fabrle«tir«  t+  “ 

yollf  the  iwpfrfand  cJu‘o?t  f?;de  Of’an  coS' 
InAllllko^:  ca-e’^Sn^^rlL””"- 

XIX«  -  thf;  /ji^^stry  of  railway.^ 

1  QAr»  r,  'the  nationalization  of  rallwBv«i  in 

inn!’  Board  was  created  to  oporatrand 

manage  the  new  State  system*  operate  and 

IQPO  fhn  rial  Ordinance  No*  I43  of  1?  Mav 

?h°o- 

try  ™?ntJln|-eie";t?"argeS!r"?lna  s?,‘Jr 

sno%?i^t%er 

finances  fJS^  tte'l5^L'«co”™?s“be%\‘use  ol’the 

£aro?  W9!''  Special  Aooount 


fc'-'iH 

■  ft'  , 

IS- » 
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XX.  -  THE  tlNIS'^RY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  I ^ 


Now  inerged  with  sore  of  the  bureaux  of  thellA 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Coirmerce,  this  Ministry 
had  authority  over  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries. 


This  Ministry  was  e  stablished  by  Imperial 
Ordinance  No,  152  cf  10  June  1929. 

Article  I  of  the  Ordinance  urovlded  that 
the  Ministry  was  to  control  ail  affairs  relating. to 
the  Chosen  Governor  General ' ?  Office ,  the  Taiwan 
Governor  General's  Office,  the  K->’antung  Administra¬ 
tion  Office  and  the  South  Seas  Administration  Office, 

It  also  provided  that  the  Ministry  was  to  supervise 
the  eperatlon  of  the  two  rreat  cornoratlons ,  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Comoany  Ltd,  and  the  Oriental  Develon* 
nient  Company  Ltd, 

In  the  abovementloned  areas  the  Ministry  did 
not  have  complete  authority,  for  some  "<att0rs  were  the 
resnonslbillty  of  the  Ministries  of  war,  of  Finance, 
ef  Communications  and  of  Home  Affairs, 

In  the  major  wartime  reorganization  of  the 
government,  the  ’-linlstry  was  abolished  and  Its  func¬ 
tions  divided  and  transferred  to  the  Cabinet  and  to 
the  Mlnistrv  of  Home  Affairs  and  some  finally  to  the 
•Ministry  of  Greater  East  Asia,  Constant  political 
changes  have  taken  place  in  colonial  administration 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  government  by  making 
the  colonies  feel  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  Emulre, 


-  WARTIME  CHANGES  IN  GOVERNMENTAL 


AD?IINISTRATI0N. 


THE  .MINISTRY  OF  GREATER  EAST  ASIA. 


In  September  and  October  194-2  a  Cabinet  reer- 
ganlzation  removed  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  "re¬ 
construction"  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere  ^rom  the  Foreign  Office  and  placed  them  In  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  of  Gre,ater  East  Asia, 

Article  I  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  No,  707 
©f  1942  creating  the  Ministry  provides: 


a  1,4- . 


"The  Greater  East  Asia  Minister  shall 
supervise  the  ooeratlon  of  fhe  Kwantung 
Bureati  and  of  the  South  Seas  ?overn"'ent 
office.  He  s’^all  direct  also  the  work 
of  dlnloP'atic  officials  and  consuls 
residing  in  Greater  East  Asia," 

In  "any  respects  the  establishment  of  this 
ministry  effective  on  1  November,  194-2,  was  the  most 
imuortant  single  administrative  change  in  Japan 
within  recent  years. 

The  Government  in  announcing  the  creation 
of  the  h'inlstry  r^a^ed  that  it  was  to  be  a  gener^il 
agency  ''for  conducting  adnlnlstrative  work  covering 
the  field  of  politics,  econoiry  and  culture  within 
the  Greater  East  Asia  Sphere,  excepting  Japan  proper. 
Chosen, Taiwan  and  Karafuto",  However,  all  matters  of 
a  purely  diplomatic  natur'e  were  left  tb  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Kinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

The  administration  of  Greater  East  Asia 
Affairs,  had  previously  been  divided  between  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affalr.s,  the  IlnlstrY  of  Over¬ 
seas  Affairs,  the  Chl^a  Affairs  Board  and  the 
Manchurian  Affairs  Board. 


The  new  Ministry  reflected  the  confident 
hope  of  the  Governinent  that  Japanese  conquests  were 
permanent  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  full  and 
complete  exploitation  of  occupied  territories.  By 
the  formation  of  this  Hinlstry,  the  Armv  deprived  the 
Foreign  Ministry  of  anv  power  it  might  still  have 
to  challenge  Arm^'  policy  in  occupied  territory. 

This  Point  is  ma'e  clear  in  Article  XIX 
of  the  Imperial  Ordinance  No,  7*^7  of  1942  creating  the 
Ministry,  which  provides  that* 

"For  close  cooperation  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Greater  East  Asia  Minis¬ 
try  v/ill  conduct  affairs  concerning 
administration  of  the  occupied  areas 
within  the  Greater  East  Asia  area," 


The  Ministry  was  originally  organized  into 
four  bureaux  but  a  fifth  was  added  in  December  1943* 


w 
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They  were  as  follows* 

(a)  The  Exooutly^^ 

This  B-jreau  hai  Jurisdiction  oyer 

comoutation  of  statistics « 

( h )  The  >Ia*icl;t3JjP.i  ft/L-S  L " 

The  •Ian''l'uri8n  Affairs  Bureau  had  m^’er  its 

Jurisdiction  Mtt«s  P?f  ^^"^^^^^^“"au^thrBureata 
Wancharlan  ooilcles,  Jlfitis’  prices 

of  Finance,  Trade,  the  Southern 

went  of  Manchulcuoc 

(  c )  The_Chii3a_^ffaii:a--^^^-^^' 

•The  China  Affairs  Bureau  «a%?"ypP5^®LlnJs. 
the  forn-ation  of  policies  In  the  of 

tratlve  affairs  concerning  Chj.»^a,  the  pro  o 

cultural  enterprises,  finances,  trade^^aj-l^^^^  . 

JSnp^nJ^’the'SenUai  Jhlna  Deveiopnent  Coopany  and 
other  activities  of  a  siTiiar  nature. 

(d)  The  Southern-ilo&lgll?  Aff.£j,r?  Suy^ftllfc 

The  SePthern  Reglons^Affalrs  Bureau  had^^^ 

lS3Ma-^rncfxS?r- 

c‘irnar4‘'fec;uo  ;of^dapanese_^ln^th^ 

tradr'’‘aar “culture,  forestry,  fisheries,  comrunlcations 
Sd  o^h«  slSila?  Activities  In  those  areas. 

(e)  ffle  IndvistLlsLLBur^aa* 

The  Industrial  Bureau  was  o^?®”};J®?_s’^4n®GreatL 
tQ/L-x  fn  take  over  certain  comt'erclal  affairs  in  urearer 

rlat  Asia  formerly  under  tho  Jurisdiction  of  the 

abolished  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus  y. 


ff.  -iv-ij,  ■  • 


Cf7, 


.  ->S ) 


r . 
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Legislation  '•'as  enacted  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  systen  of  Cabinet  Advisers  at  a  level  so'^e- 
'  what  lower  than  that  of  a  Minister  without  Portfolio, 
although  thc'’  were  to  be  afforded  the  treat'rent  of 
officials  of  "Shinnin”  rank  and  wore  annolnted  by 
Imperial-  Order,  Thov  were  "to  participate  in  '"atters 
of  importance  concerning  the  cxeciit-ton  of  state  affairs 
by  the  Prime  Minister," 

The  legislation  also  urovided  for  the  crea- 
tic""  of  a  ''?rtir"o  Eco'>0'"lc  Council  within  the  Cabinet, 
an  Administratt ve  Supervisory  Council,  and  a  Planning 
Board,  The  first  three  bodies  form  a  kind  of  intor- 
.  locking  directorate  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Premier, 

The  Cabinet  Advisory  Council  aooointed  in 
March  1943  was  made  ue  of  seven  leading  industrial 
and  Dolitical  figures.  Late  in  November,  1943,  the 
Government  announced  the  aonolntmcnt  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  members  of  the  Cabinet  Advisory  Council,  thus 
raising  the  merbcrsblp  to  ten.  The  three  new  ''•o'"bfrs 
were  all  Imoortant  industrialists  -  experts  in  their 
fields. 

The  Wartl'"G  Economic  Counc*!  included  all 
Cabinet  Advisers  and  also  certain  State  riinlsters  to 
be  designated  by  the  Premier,  Including  the  War  and 
Navy  kinlsters,  and  other  Ministers  concerned  with 
econo"’ic  develooment. 

The  new  Planning  Board  was  comoosed  of  three 
advisers,  twenty  investigators  and  ten  Diet  members 
who  were  to  attend  to  the  ad'^'inlstratton  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  natural  resources. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  set  out  in 
Article  I  of  the  ordinance: 

"1,  Drafting  of  elans  concerning  the 
exoans^on  and  emnloyment  of  the 
total  natlo’^al  resources  in  time  of 
peace  anr*  war,  and  reporting  o^  such 
plans,  together  with  reasons  therefor, 
to  the  Prime  Minister, 
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'  gists  Of  DtODOSals 

thi^  roSr®  submitted  by  the  Ministers  to 
Council  and  which  have  an 
1  nortant  bear in?  uoon  the  exoanslon 
^rd  emoioyment  of  the  total  national 
resources  In  time  of  oeace  and  wa? 

with  Its  opln- 
ilnlster!^®  Cablnot  through  the  Prime 

"3r  RjDorting  together  with  Its  opinion  to 

through  the  Prime  Minister 
control  of  budget 

-oj  Imoorts-t  matters  related  to  the^ 
e^anslcn  and  employment  of  the  total 
^nd  S  In  times  of  peace 

"4-;.  Adjustment  and  co-ordination  of  affairs 
of  various  government  offices  with  re- 
gard  to  the  ralclng  and  exeouUon  of  I 
national  '^oblllzatlon  plan^ 

"5o  Matters  concerning  the  »raklne  of  » 

fnS  of  tSo 

and  matters  concerning  the  control  of 

government  offices 

.  as  needed  by  the  plan  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  territory,"  u'^iJ-zza- 
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In  IQ'^v  Planning  Board  was  established 

,  in  to  assiimo  responslbll  ifv 

S;?  Tm  eSL”?"  ft  3tre^^rin°?he 
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and  were  directed  by  the  fUer°hSrof"L  JealJS 


'•2^  Investigation  of  the  gists  ol  ntoposals 
which  are  submitted  by  the  Ministers  to 
the  Cabinet  Council  and  which  have  an 
i'~nortant  bearin?  unon  the  expansion 
and  ewnlovment  of  the  total  national 
resources  in  tine  of  oeace  and  war. 
and  reporting  together  with  its  opin¬ 
ions  to  the  Cabinet  through  the  Prime 
*Iinlster» 

"3r  Reporting,  together  with  its  opinion,  to 
the  Cabinet  through  the  Prime  i^inister 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  budget 
foj  Imoorta'^t  matters  related  to  the 
■  expansion  and  employment  of  the  total 
national  resources  in  times  of  peace 
and  ware 

"4r  Adjustment  and  co-ordination  of  affairs 
of  various  government  offices  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  raVlng  and  execution  of  a 
national  'mobilization  plan^ 

"5^  Matters  concerning  the  making  of  a  plan 
for  the  utilization  of  the  territorv 
and  matters  qoncernlng  the  control  of 
affairs  ov  various  government  offices 
as  needed  by  the  plan  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  territory," 


A  Cabinet  Planning  Board  was  established 
in  1937  to  assume  rf sponslblllty  for  the  expansion 
and  mobilization  of  Japan’s  Nat* onal  strength  in  the 
war  with  China,  It  drafted  plans  for  Japan's  mobili¬ 
zation  and  presented  ther*  to  the  Cabinet  for  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  plans  of  the 
Cabinet  Planning  Board  with  the  various  governmental 
Ministries,  Control  Associations  were  established  by 
the  end  of  1941  for  each  Important  Industry, 

These  Control  Associations  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  were  directed  by  the  former  heads  of  the  leading 


cartels  of  big  business  houses.  The  Drop'ramme  scneanies 
of  production  in  Japan  proper,  in  colonial  torrltorlos 
and  in  occupied  territory  were  first  drawn  up  dy  the 
Cabinet  Planning  Board  and  after  t'-olr  approval  by  the 
Cabinet  were  transmitted  to  the  Control  Associations# 

Hov/ever ,  the  dcp'ands  of  the  war  for  increased 
production  r'  suited  in  co"’Pctltion  among  the  various 
Control  Associations  for  raw  materials  and  other 
supplies. 

Consequently,  more  complete  control  measures 
had  to  be  inaugurated  b'^  the  Govornmont  at  the  insist-- 
once  of  Army  leaders. 

The  result  vrqs  finally  achieved  in  ^he  autumn 
of  1943  through  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of 
Munitions  and  the  inauguration  of  widespread  adminis¬ 
trative  Chang'S  within  the  Governinont* . 

(h)  Functions# 

The  Cabinet  Planning  Board  and  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  were  abolished  and  their  duties 
with  respect  to  manufacturing  and  armament  production 
wore  transferred  to  the  new  Munitions  Ministry# 

The  new  Ministry  likewise  was  responsible  for 
the  functions  formerly  carried  out  by  the  Control 
Associations# 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  the  Munitions  Minis¬ 
try  was  to  give  military  loaders  of  the  Government 
direct  control  over  all  activities  of  Industry  to  in- 
cr'ase  the  production  of  war  materials# 


m 


The  Supreme  Council  for  the  Direction  of  War 
was  created  In  August  1944,  Its  ourpose  as  announced 
by  the  Japanese  Government  ’•'as  to  formulate  a  funda¬ 
mental  policy  fjr  directing  the  war. 


iientlon  hfls  already  been  made  of  the  Board 
of  Fleet  Admirals  and  Field  Xarshalls  and  the  Supreme 
War  Council  both  of  which  were  advisory  bodies  to 
the  Emperor, 


THE  SUPRr  TE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  DIRECTION  OF  WAR. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
delegate  all  remaining  fiinctlons  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  after  all  other  activities 
had  ’’een  taken  over  by  the  ministry  of  Munitions,  to 
the  nowly  created  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
In  addition,  the  new  ministry  obtained  a  ’’dde  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  agricultural  activities.  Special  emuhasls 
was  placed  upon  the  sunnly  of  food  and  consumer's  goods. 


Following  the  China  Indldcnt  the  military 
brought  about  the  creation  of  a  Liaison  Committee 
to  establish  a  basic  policy  for  directing  tho  war  by 
co-ordinating  the  civilian  and  military  branches  of 
the  Government,  Its  membership  consisted  of  the  War 
Minister,  Navy  Minister,  Chief  of  the  Army  General 
Staff,  and  Oiief  of  the  Navy  General  Staff,  and,  as 
a  Committee,  it  stood  between  the  Impfrlal  Headquar¬ 
ters  tlie  Guweivuneiit, 


Other  ag.:nclrs  which  should  be  mentioned  In 
this  connection  are  the  P.r^y  and  Navv  General  Staffs, 
who  arc  charged  with  the  duty  of  advancing  a  programme 
for  national  defence  and  military  operations.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  defence  their  decisions  are  reported 
dlrectlv  to  the  Emperor  during  peacetime,  but  In  time 
of  war  thev  are  reported  to  Imp 'rial  Headquarters, 

’ifhcn  the  problem's  are  of  sufficient  Importance  they 
arc  brought  before  the  Board  of  Fleet  Ad'^lrals  and 
Field  Marshalls  or  to  the  Supreme  V>ar  Council  or  to 
both.  After  Imp  rial  sanction  has  been  glven^  tho 
matters  are  referred  to  tho  War  Minister  or  to  the 
Navy  Minister  for  execution.  However,  on  any  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  actual  op'?ration  of  the  armed 
forces  on  tho  fighting  fronts j  tho  General  Staffs 
assume  complete  -responsibility* 
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For  ilmost  seven  years  the  Bombers  of 
the  Liaison  Committee  accomplished  their  tasks 
fairly  ^rell  bvt  when. the  Japanese  Ar^y  and  Navy 
began  to  suffer  reverses  a  still  closer  tie  was 
found  to  be  ncccssarv. 

In  February  194^4-,  steps  'vore  taken  to  com¬ 
bine  \mdcr  a  single  head  the  Army  and  Navy  Ministers 
and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Amy  and  Navy  Staffs,  The 
Durposo  of  this  'pove  was  to  stren,»»thcn  and  coordinate 
the  existing  functions  of  the  Liaison  Committee,  Be¬ 
cause  of  strong  opposition  within  high  govornmontal 
and  military  circles  to  this  Innovation  and  for 
other  reasons,  the  Government  of  Pr'e^-lcr  T»Jo  fell. 

The  succeeding  Government  under  Prer-lor  Kolso 
separated  the  military  from  the  administrative  and 
set  up  a  new  body  called  "The  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Direction  of  War",  As  a  result  of  this  reorgani¬ 
zation,  the  Liaison  Co^’^ittee  ’/as  abandoned  largely 
because  It  did  not  have  enough  power  and  was  unable 
to  Iron  out  the  many  difforences  of  opinion  In  high 
governmental  circles.  particulai"ly  on  the  question 
of  industrial  production. 

The  new  Supreme  Council  was  an  effort  to 
unify  the  suprc*"c  command  and  national  affairs  after 
the  basic  administrative  and  military  policies  had 
been  formulated.  Its  task  was  one  of  integration 
with  particular  rercrence  to  military  operations 
and  production. 

The  new  Supreme  Council  was  responsible  for 
.decisions  relating  to  the  basic  Plans  for  the  execu- 
tio/^  of  the  war  and  the  all-lmuortant  aircraft  and 
other  war  production.  The  basic  policies  decided  by 
the  Council  wore  carried  out  by  the  Imperial  Head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Gov<"rnmcnt,  The  relations  between 
the  new  Council  and  the  Government  were  not  based 
on  legislation  but  on  political  considerations.  In 
other  words  the  Cabinet  w-is  not  bound  legally  by 
the  decisions  of  the  new  Council,  but  from  a  politi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was 
governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 


Mst.  ’ 


Tills  liw  onic^cd  In  1941  provides  heavy 
penalties  for  persons  ’”’  0  orpanlzo  associations  the 
object  of  which  is  to  change  the  national  policy,  or 
who  instigate  sedition. 

Hr.  WakPtsuki|  the  Hore  Hinistery  said  in 
introducing  the  bill} 

"It  alms  at  prohibiting  such  Illegal 
societies  as  are  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  national  organization." 


This  legislation  was  Introduced  in  January 
1943  and  gave  the  Premier,  whenever  he  deemed  it  neces* 
sary,  direction  over  the  expansion  of  production  of 
key  war  materials,  and  authority  to  execute  the  duties 
of  any  State  minister  on  matters  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  materials. 


■  ■  ,  'V. 


% 
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When  the  Greater  East  Asia  ministry  was 
created  in  1942,  it  absorbed  the  Bureau  of  the  former 
Overseas  Hlnistry  which  had  originally  administered 
the  territories  of  the  Mandated  Islands  (l.e.  the 
Carolines,  Ifarshalls  and  tho  larlanas),  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory  and  the  occupied  areas  in  China  and 
the  South  Pacific. 


Although  the  Uanchukuoan  Goyornment  bore 
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the  ontwird  siirns  of  nn  Indoocndcnt  organization,  It 
ttos  In  practice  controlled  by  the  Jnoaneso  occuoylng 
forces. 

Its  constitution  and.  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  rcsc-^bled  that  of  Jaunn  In  al^^ost  everv  resnect. 
Its  legislative  Council  did  not  rcot  once  In  Its 
supoosed  existence,  and  all  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  a  State  Counll  headed  by  the  Premier,  who 
was  aupolnlcd  by  the  Emperor,  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  actual  ruler  of  lianchukuo  was  the 
Comrander-in-Chlcf  of  the  Japanese  Kwantung  \rmy, 
who  also  served  ns  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Manchiilojo, 


The  occuDiod  portions  of  China  were  organized 
Into  three  Jurisdictions: 

(a)  The  National  Government  of  China  at  NanV-lng, 

(b)  Tho  Mongolian  Government, 

(c)  Special  .Administrative  arr:as  along  the  south 
coast  of  China, 

Tho  National  Government  of  China  at  Nanking 
t"as  a  puppet  state.  This  Government  claimed  control 
ovor  all  of  China,  but  its  actual  crlstenco  deuended 
uuon  the  supuort  of  the  Japanese  occuoylng  armies. 
Structurally,  the  Government  was  comuleto.  having 
Assemblies,  Ministers,  Provincial  Districts,  Gover¬ 
nors  and  Magistrates, 

Opposed  to  the  Nanking  regime  stood  the 
Government  of  Republican  China,  led  by  Generalissimo 
Chlang  Kai-Shek  from  his  capital  at  Chungking,  In 
the  north  west,  the  Chinese  Commuiists.  while  stead¬ 
fast  In  their  ounosltlon  to  the  expansion  of  thq 
Japanese,  have  never  worked  In  harmony  with  the 
Chimgklng  regime. 

The  Federated  Montoll  an  Avtonorfous  Gavern- 
ment  was  actually  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese 
Kvrantung  Array, 
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m.-THE  IMPERIAL, RULE  RESISTANCE  ASaOClATIOl' 

In  Japan, political  parties  were  largely 
built  around  the  personality  and  Influence  of  indivi¬ 
dual  leaders  rather  than  around  njeaningful  principles 
and  party  platforirs. 

Two  of  the  rrost  pro'nlnent  oolltlcal  parties 
were  probably  successful  because  each  was  backed  by 
the  economic  Interests  of  a  oowerful  Japanese  family 
corporation* 

In  October  19A0,  Prince  Konoye  demanded  as 
a  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  office  the  voluntary 
dissolution  of  all  political  parties* 

A  national  political  agency,  the  Imuerlal 
Rule  Assistance  Association,  was  organized  and  re-' 
placed  or  absorbed  all  political  parties  and  assumed 
their  functions* 

It  Is  a  government-controlled  uropaganda 
agency  and  acts  In  economic  as  well  as  political 
matters  on  both  national  and  local  levels* 

The  Premier  Is  President  of  the  I*  R-  A.  A*, 
but  much  of  the  actual  direction  Is  In  the  hands  of 
the  Vlce-Preslde»'t  -  usually  a  fablnet  member  without 
portfolio*  The  Premier  apoolnts  all  high-ranking 
officials* 

The  I*  R.  A.  A*  had  only  a  qualified  suc¬ 
cess*  In  the  election  of  Apr^l  19A2,  the  I*  R  A,  A* 
won  SljC  of  the  seats  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  In  k'ay  19A2  an  additional  body  -  the  Imperial 
Rule  Assistance  Political  Society  -  was  set  up  to  func¬ 
tion  In  the  political  sphere  and  to  secure  a  »"ore  com¬ 
plete  control  over  elections* 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  not  the  nurnose  of  this  discussion 
to  attempt  to  oolnt  to  defects  In  the  Japanese  system 
of  government  for  the  ourpose  of  demonstrating  that 
It  has  proved  to  be  unsvlted  to  the  develooment  of 
peaceful  practices  and  policies.  But  It  Is  submitted 
that  this  phdse  of  the  subject  mav  be  summed  up  by 
stating  that  it  Is  apparent  that  there  Is  in  Japan  an 
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absence  of  an  effective  system'  of  resnonslblllty 
of  the  Government  to  the  peocle. 

The  nresent  Jaofinese  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  with  the  dual  p.r.noae  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
stilling  ’)opaiar  ciaror  for  representative  Instltu* 
tlons  and  on  the  oirner,  nerpetuating  and  fortifying 
the  centralized  and  avtocratlc  governmental  structure 
which  Its  I'rariers.  the  Uelji  leaders  believed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cc  itlnued  existence  and  development  of 
Japan  In  the  ntooern  world.  Consistent  with  this  lat-. 
ter  puroose,  power  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  grout)  of  personal  advisers  arox’nd  the  Throne, 
and  the  eiecteJ  representatives  of  the  people  were 
given  only  Halted  sroervlsory  newers  over  legislation. 

When  a  Cabinet  falls,  the  new  Prime  'Inlster, 
who  select's  his  own  Cabinet,  Is  annolnted  not  avtomat- 
Ically  as  the  leader  of  the  '^a^orlty  pa'^ty  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  by  the  Emperor  after 
taking  advice.  The  nature  and  composition  of  a  new 
government  consequently  is  determined  by  this  advice, 
rather  than  by  the  majority  view  In  the  lower  house. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  power  of 
the  Diet  to  control  government  expenditures  Is  greatly 
restricted  by  the  provision  In  the  Constltx'tlon  that 
If  a  budget  Is  rejected  b'-  the  Diet,  that  of  the 
preceding  year  automatically  goes  Into  effect,  and 
also,  bv  the  magnitude  of  the  excepted  items  In  the 
budget  Itself,  If  to  these  Items  Is  added  the  con¬ 
tinuing  appropriations,  a  small  arount  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  is  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Diet, 

Although  the  passl  ng  of  general  la«'s  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  nation  are 
within  its  province.  In  practice,  most  bills  are  in.o 
troduced  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  In  whoso  selec¬ 
tion  the  Diet  has  no  part. 

The  powers  to d eclare  war,  make  peace  and 
conclude  treaties  are  Imperial  prerogatives  over 
which  the  Diet  can  exert  only  an  Indirect  Influence 
because  of  Its  inability  to  control  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Privy  Council  which,  together  with  other  advisers 
close  to  the  Throne,  advise  the  Emperor  on  these 
matters. 


absence  of  an  effective  sy8te»?»  of  resnonslblllty 
of  the  Governroent  to  the  peoole* 

The  present  Japanese  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  with  th-^  dual  p.r. pose  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
stilling  ’Jopnlar  cii*."'or  ^ox’  representative  Instltu* 
tlons  and  on  the  otner,  uerpetuatlng  and  fortifying 
the  centralized  and  autocratic  governmental  structure 
which  Its  frimers.  the  Melji  leaders  believed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  continued  existence  and  developpent  of 
Janan  in  the  modern  world,.  Consistent  with  this  lat-’ 
ter  puroose,  power  ’^as  retained  In  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  personal  advisers  arornd  the  Throne, 
and  the  elected  reoresentatl^es  of  the  people  were 
given  only  limited  si’oervlsory  powers  over  legislation 

Vfiien  a  Cabinet  falls,  the  new  Prime  .minister 
who  select's  his  evn  Cabinet,  is  annolnted  not  automat¬ 
ically  as  the  leader  of  the  majority  pa^ty  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  by  the  Emperor  after 
taking  advice*  The  nature  and  comosltlon  of  a  new 
government  consequently  Is  determined  by  this  advice, 
rathor  than  by  the  majority  view  In  the  lower  house. 

It  her.  been  oolnted  out  that  the  power  of 
the  Diet  to  control  government  expenditures  Is  greatly 
restricted  by  the  provision  In  the  Constitution  that 
If  a  budget  is  rejected  b*-  the  Diet,  that  of  the 
preceding  year  automatically  goes  Into  effect,  and 
also,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  exceoted  Items  In  the 
budget  Itself.  If  to  these  Items  is  added  the  con¬ 
tinuing  aporoorlatlons ,  a  small  amount  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  is  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Diet. 

Although  the  pass!  ng  of  general  la«'8  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  nation  are 
within  its  province.  In  practice,  most  bills  are  In.o 
troduced  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  In  whose  selec¬ 
tion  the  Diet  has  no  oart. 

The  nowors  to  c*  ©dare  war,  make  peace  and 
conclude  treaties  are  Imperial  prerogatives  over 
which  the  Di.pt  can  exert  only  an  Indirect  influence 
because  of  its  inability  to  control  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Privy  Council  \7hich,  together  with  other  advisers 
ole 36  to  the  Throne,  advise  the  Emperor  on  these 
matters. 


The  Diet  has  no  oower  over  dynastic  affairs , 
It  cannot  Initiate  anend^ents  to  the  Constitution, 

It  cannot  convene  of  Its  own  accord,  and.  It  rrsy  be 
prorogued  for  a  period  up  to  fifteen  days  any  nunber 
of  tines  during  a  session  by  the  Emoeror  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prlne  Minister. 

It  has  also  becono  apparent  that  Inasmuch 
as  approximately  one-half  af  the  House  of  Peers  Is 
composed  of  the  nobllltv,  one  fourth  of  persons 
elected  by  and  fro"*  the  highest  tax-payers , and  one 
fourth  of  Imncrlal  annolntecs.  Its  equal  legislative 
power  with  the  popularly  elected  lower  house  gives 
representatives  of  the  pronertlcd  and  conservative 
classes  In  Janan  an  undue  Influence  on  legislation. 

The  Privy  CoiLncll,  connosed  of  a  president, 
a  vlce-nresldent,  twenty-four  councillors  aonolnted 
for  life  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ex  officio, 
s<‘rv€s  as  the  supreme  advisory  bodv  to  the  Emueror. 

The  Ordinance  defining  Its  powers,  pro"*ulgated  In 
IP90,  stipulated  that,  gen ‘rally  speaking.  Its  ad¬ 
vice  was  to  be  solicited  by  the  Emoe'-or  o^'lv  on 
constitutional  questions,  International  treaties  and 
agreements,  and  or^or  to  the  Issuance  of  emergency 
Imperial  Ordinances. 

Gradually,  however,  Cotinctl  has  extended 
Its  activities  and  Increased  Its  power  until  In  recent 
deaades  It  has  come  to  rosenblo  a  "Third  Chamber" 
with  broad  supervisory  powers  over  the  executive  In 
both  foreign  and  domestic  "'attrrs-  It  has  frequently 
opnosed  the  Cabinet  on  nollcv  questions  and  on  several 
occasions  has  forced  the  downfall  of  Cabinets  possess¬ 
ing  tho  confidence  of  the  Diet.  Owing  no  political 
responsibility  to  the  Diet  or  to  the  ’^eonle  for  its 
activities,  and  yet  exerting  Important  Influences 
over  the  entire  affairs  of  the  State,  the  Privy 
Council  has  proved  an  Important  barrier  to  tho  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  parliamentary  system. 

The  ability  of  the  military  to  affect  govern¬ 
ment  policy  both  within  and  without  the  a’-ea  of  their 
assigned  responsibilities  and,  in  their  proper  sphere, 
to  exercise  supremacy  over  the  civil  power  has  created 
a  divided  responsibility  between  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  In  the  Japanese  Government.  Tho 
effect  of  this  division  on  tho  determination  of 


The  Tribunal  will  nov  be  Inforncd  more 
sneciflcally  as  to  the  arf:as  of  division,  gap  and 
overlap  in  the  Japanese  constitutional  svster'  and  as 
to  the  functions  of  these  bodies  and  offices  which 
operating  orlvftely  and  "unseen” j  fill  the  gaps  and 
c*«rrv  out  the  required  liaison  and  ’»»hose  cornnetcnce 
to  advise  the  Throne  rests  printarily  outside  the 
constitution  upon  custom  and  tradition* 
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policy  will  b-  rade  the  8ub.1ect  of  a  full  exposi¬ 
tion  later  In  the  case* 

It  has  been  ry  task  to  paint  with  a 
broad  brush  a  Picture  of  the  existing  govern'^ental 
structure  resting  as  It  does  uPon  the  Constitution 
itself  and  upon  the  basic  la’.78  and  ordinances 
supplei"ontary  thereto* 


